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Would you work just for a tip? 


AITERS aren’t very happy about it if 
they don’t get a tip of at least 10%. 
Corporations don’t do as well as waiters. 

In 1947 corporations earned only 5.6 on their 
total sales. Out of that 5.6°¢ had to come money 
to improve the business (or soon there wouldn’t 
be any) and cash to carry over hard times and, 
out of any money left, dividends to stockholders 
without which there would be no company at all. 

Fortunately for American workmen, there is a 
growing group of labor leaders who realize they 


can best serve workers by helping corporations 





operate at a profit. They know that only the 
profitable concern can provide more and better 
jobs, by investing in better equipment. Better 
equipment helps workmen produce more effi- 
ciently at lower costs. Lower costs broaden 
markets, make workers’ jobs more secure, make 
the workmen worth more. 

Where you see profits, you can be pretty sure 
there are intelligent workmen and managers 
working together. Where there are no profits, 
there is no hope nor future for workmen nor 


managers ... there will soon be no company. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Photo courtesy Pere Marquette Raiiway 


A freight train that swims 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT long platform carrying a road- 

bed and tracks can take engines 
and twenty or more freight cars across 
the Detroit river. The four propellers 
driving it are each 10 feet wide on 
shafts nearly a foot thick. 

Vessels like this used to have all kinds 
of trouble with bearings and propeller 
shafts. They stirred up clouds of sand 
and sharp particles from the river bot- 
tom that got into the bearings, wore 
down both bearings and shafts in a few 
months. Replacing them was a major 


operation, cost a lot of money and days 
of lost time. 

B. F.Goodrich men had developed a 
rubber bearing and a compound of soft 
rubber that takes the weight of the 
largest shafts in any ships built. Today 
it is used even in the biggest battleships. 
Sharp sand particles can’t cut it and 
don’t grind the shaft because they can 
sink into the soft rubber. In the Pere 
Marquette 12, above, there are four 
BFG bearings, one for each shaft. 
They'll last many times as long as the 


ordinary hard-surfaced kind. In some 
kinds of service they have outlasted 
others by more than 15 to 1. 

Product improvement like this goes 
on constantly at B. F.Goodrich. If you 
buy or use any rubber products — belt- 
ing, hose or other industrial goods, don’t 
be satisfied that anything you use is the 
best to be had until you find out what 
BFG may have done recently to im- 
prove it. The B.F.Goodrich Co., In- 
dustrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Allis-Chalmers’ 


Industrial 
Progress 


Aids All 


4 ion SKYSCRAPERS of wood you see here are 


just a splinter in the nation’s wood pile. 


This country produces over 36,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber in a single year. 


In addition, there are over 5,000 important 
commercial uses for wood—apparently no end to 
its benefits. 

Almost every day you read of a new plastic, 
wallboard, resin, chemical or textile made from 


wood or wood fibre. 


Progress in Engineering— 
A-C has just built the 
world’s largest high-speed 
blower to deliver wind at 
supersoni speeds for new- 


est aircraft testing tunnel 
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A lot of people in Science and Industry asso- 
ciate wood products with Allis-Chalmers. 


That’s because Allis-Chalmers for 63 years 
has been one of the nation’s biggest producers:of 
sawmill equipment—builds machinery for allied 
chemical, textile, paper and woodpulp industries. 
In fact, there’s hardly an industry that doesn’t 
call on A-C for the machine requirements of 
Good Living! 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Progress in Production—|lis- 
Chalmers’ Induction Heaters greatly 
speed brazing, melting, hardening 
operations. One manufacturer now 
brazes 8 compressor fittings siniul- 
taneously in less than a minute. For- 


merly a slow one-at-a-time operation. 
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Industrial 


Progress! 


Progress in Design— New A-C pump 
handles up to 40°% solids 
high standards of reliability and ser- 


. sets new 


vice In mines, paper mills, many 
other industrial plants. 


Progress in Research—A-C hag 
U.S: A. Betatron radiation 
laboratory for industrial radiography 


s first 


X-raving forgings, castings, weldg 


—- —steel up to 20 inches thick. 








| ALLIS-CHALMERS~ 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Cur 20% to 30% 
costs with Towmotor Mass Handling. That 


from present production 


is the best way to increase profits today. 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Accesso- 
ries rush raw materials to production lines 
and machines, speed finished products to 
shipping, stack full loads into overhead 
storage. Towmotor gives you full capacity, 
full speed, 24 hour operation. 

Ask to see the new Towmotor sound 
“The One-Man-Gang,” in your of- 
fice. Write Towmotor Corporation, Div. 2, 
1226 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, - 


movie, 
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The Easiest Way to 
INCREASE PROFITS 
is to REDUCE COSTS with 


TOWMOTOR 
* 








“MH is MASS HANDLING—the 
systematic movement of the most 
units, in the shortest time, of the 
lowest cost 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
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Thanks to Shlonational Phosphate 


A culinary triumph... the bread or cake or pastry that is light, 
deliciously appetizing, a thing of beauty. The secret is baking 
powder. To help control the speed and amount of rising action 
and to achieve a light, delicate texture, most baking powders 
contain a phosphate compound. 

Phosphate... in the form of phosphate compounds produced 
by chemical manufacturers ...adds immensely to your day by 
day enjoyment of fine food. It is extensively used in the prepara- 
tion of baking powder, evaporated milk, cheese, jellies and many 
other delicacies. Even more important to you is the role phos- 
phate plays in nourishing the growth of more food to satisfy the 
nation’s appetite 

International produces phosphate at its mines in Florida and in 
- Tennessee for the chemical industries and for the manufacture of 
More Food of Higher Quality, fertilizers which are so urgently needed for food crops in America 
and throughout the world 

From its mines and manufacturing plants in twenty-two states from 
coast to coast, International is shipping products-that are essential to 
our expanding abundance of foods of higher quality, greater nutri- 
tional value and finer flavor: Phosphate, Potash and Plant Foods for 
crops; Chemicals for a wide variety of purposes in the preparation of 
food; and Ac’ cent*, pure vegetable glutamate, which enhances and 

rounds out the delicious natural flavors in fine food, 


Greater Nutritional Value and Finer Flavor 


@TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OF Fe 
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a QNMG 

‘ International Minerals & Chemical Corporation mle 

ie General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive Gay Chicago 6 
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“of MINNESOTA . . 


invite you to locate your business 
soo, In the Land of Sky Blue Waters 
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BUMOING PROOUCTS SINCE 1883 


























Every type of 

industrial site is avail- 

able in uncrowded Minnesota. In 
large and small cities you will find 
suitable plant facilities, excellent transpor- 
tation, and a supply of good labor. 








In and near Minnesota is ten per 
cent of the nation’s market. Here 
is wealth, based on land and 
property, that is less affected __ 
by economic changes. ‘ 


The well known companies, 
whose trademarks are shown 
here, are proof that Minnesota 
has “what it takes” for indus- 
trial growth and prosperity. 
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Minnesota is a good place 2 = 
to spend your vacation as well - 
as to locate your business. 


MINNESOTA Land of 10,000 Lakes 


For full information write, Department of Business Research and Development. 
Stote Capitol, St. Pau! 1, Minnesota 
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THE COVER 


Production pipelines have pretty well 

filled up. ‘That means that what hap 
pens to the U.S. economy from now 
on is going to depend more and morc 
on how well the retailers do. If they can 
keep the goods moving off their shelves 
and into the consumer market, the 
change in the economy will be no mor 
than a healthy leveling-off. If they can’t 
it might mean serious trouble for the 
whole country. 
e Retailers’ Friend—One man who is 
campaigning to teach retailers how to 
keep their goods moving is Prof. Mal 
colm P. McNair, head of the marketing 
department at the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. McNair points 
out that U.S. goods are generally man- 
ufactured by machine, while they ar 
still distributed by hand. Closing the 
gap is essential to a sound economy. 

The professor has two suggestions for 

narrowing the gap: (1) mechanize dis 
tribution equipment; and (2) improve 
and develop personnel. McNair says 
that efforts to replace distribution labor 
with machinery are still very limited 
MecNair’s crusade is to get both ideas 
into effective, widespread use. 
e Practical Scholar—McNair might be 
described as a “practical scholar.” Born 
in Dansville, N. Y., in 1894, he got a 
B.A. degree at Lehigh University, an 
M.A. at Harvard. He stepped from 
classroom to faculty at Harvard, 
from instructor to professor of market 
ing. He is a member of the American 
Marketing Assn., a director of John 
Wanamaker Co., New York: of Ed 
Schuster & Co., Milwaukee; and of the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Trust Co. 

McNair plays as hard as he works. 
He has a gentleman’s farm in Madison, 
N. H., likes to hunt, fly-fish, and canoc 
in the Maine woods. His two sons. 
Malcolm P., Jr., and Robert E.. fol 
lowed their father’s footsteps through 
Harvard. They are now competitors: 
Malcolm works with General Electric, 
Robert with Westinghouse Flectric. 
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“Only the Remington Rand Printing Calculator 


gives you printed figure facts” 


pra, 





rvPical pe 


OMATICALLY ge SALES INCREA 
piviDEs AUT NTS 
..eand PRIRY: 


1g SALES 
ee current MONTHS OS 
9751309% prion MONT 
; a 
77562 amount of INCREASE 
99510095 | 7 ppion Sates 
7562 
1 777862 2 a 
2_ TPES 12.8% INCREAS 
8 230 64* 
BLEM: 
TYPICAL PRO 
RICALLY INVOICING 
LIES ELECT 
MULTIPLIES FLEE pRINTS 
, — * | 4 poz. @ $495/00% 
49 
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* 145 15 items @ $1.45 & 
. 145 ayromatic TOTAL 
5 rt. $41.55 
pTRACTS 
s and SU 
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2368 04 a : ‘ 4 
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725075 | Meiers 
6244 4 507° sus $ 
1039 2444 72 AUTOMATIC TOTAL 


ON 

9000000°* TO 100 TRILL! 
for every figuring need: 

proof ON THE P 


“FOOLPROOF!” you'll say of the Printing Calculator, 
because it automatically prints every factor and 
answer on the tape. No squinting at hard-to-read 
dials, no repeating problems for proof. . . a glance 
at the tape tells you you’re right—right away! And, 
of course, the printed tape gives you a permanent 
record of the figure facts on which you base impor- 
tant decisions. 

Whatever your figuring needs, the electrified 
Printing Calculator provides faster, easier, less cost- 
ly operation, with 10-key touch control, “hand- 
span” feature keys, automatic completion and clear- 
ance. And, best of all, with the printed tape, you 
have an electric adding-listing machine too—two 
fine machines for your one modest investment. 


For the whole cost-cutting story, call your local representa- 
tive, or write for free booklet ‘‘Comand Performance’’, to 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. BW-1B, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 





the new Reninglon Rand automatic Printing Calculator 
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POURING STEEL FROM A SO-TON ELECTRIC FURNACE 





than any other basic substance excepting 

the raw materials used in producing it. 
If you are a steel fabricator, the very existence 
of your manufacturing enterprise depends 
upon it. 

Delivery costs and continuity of supply are 
very important to your ability to compete in 
the finished product market. There are definite 
advantages in having your plant near the fore- 
most source of supply. 

The area which we serve, including that con- 
tiguous to it, ranks first in the production of 
basic steel and many fabricated steel products. 
Here, too, is first rate rail, water and highway 
transportation plus low-cost electric power 
from mine-mouth plants. 

The Ohio Power Company serves 555 friendly 
Ohio communities. We have studied and sur- 
veyed them and are qualified to advise any 
manufacturer in his selection of the ideal plant 
location for his business. 

Confidential inquiries will be given imine- 
diate attention by our Industrial Agent. 


THE OHIO POWER CoO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
General Office CANTON 2, OHIO 


S‘= has more effect today on men’s lives 
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Directors of “Big Steel’’ gave the boom their vote of confidence this week. 
This took the form of a nice extra dividend and a stock split-up. 

Of course, U.S. Steel—like the rest of the steel industry—is sailing 
along on record business. Small wonder its board should feel generous; 
Armco, too, boosted its dividend a few days earlier. 

But liberal dividends aren’t confined to steel. Companies ranging from 
foods to toys and adding machines have upped rates of late. 

Sour note: Despite preponderantly favorable dividend news, U. S. Lines, 
Cherry-Burrell, and National Container reduced their payments. 

e 
Highlight of the business situation is steel production, with records being 











broken week after week. 

Output is scheduled at 101.1% of capacity this week. That's up a full 
percentage point from the preceding week; it means production of 1,845,400 
tons (at present capacity of more than 96-million tons annually). 

It’s not impossible to keep output above rated capacity for short periods. 
“Rated capacity” has some leeway in it for repairs. That's the principal 
reason thot output can be pushed above 100%. 

But output can’t stay up there indefinitely. The whole steelmaking 
structure is strained. Serious breakdowns are invited. 

7 

Steelmaking is at top speed rnainly in an effort to catch up with demand 
sooner or later. If it comes sooner, steel men will be just as glad; that would 
spike the guns of lack-of-capacity critics in Washington. 











Some business indicators aren’t as robust as steel production. 

Even autos, with the big order backlogs, are below the 1948 high. Last 
week's output is estimated at just under 115,000 cars .and trucks. That’s 
very good, but it’s some 10,000 units short of 1948's postwar high. 

Model changeovers will continue to limit output. After the changeovers, 
availability of steel will tell the story. 

Nevertheless, output has been intentionally slowed on a few cars— 
Lincolns and Mercurys, Kaisers and Frazers (BW-Jan.15’49,p10). 

= 
Electric power production tells an inconclusive story of demand. 








Gains last summer and fall averaged a good 10% above year-earlier 
levels. But the rate of gain began to taper off in November. 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year holidays distorted the figures. 
But a new tapering now appears under way: First week of January was up 
8.8%; second week, up 6.6%; third week, up 6.1% 

Of course, whopping gains over a year ago couldn’t have been expected 
to go on indefinitely. Just the same, the decline in power demand coincides 
very significantly with the period of scattered layoffs. 

That’s why it may merit more than ordinary attention. 

& 
Railway freight traffic fell below boom proportions some time ago. 





Carloadings followed an erratic but not alarming course through the 
summer. There was nothing that couldn't be attributed to some slight loss of 
traffic to the trucks. 

In October, the declines from year-ago levels became more emphatic. In 
December—and so far in January—loadings are off 8% to 9%. 

The sharpest traffic decline has been in less-than-carload-lot freight; 
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this is the stuff that most readily is shifted onto trucks. But the I. c. |. dip 
could also mean less buying by merchants. 
* 

Railroads aren’t likely to face freight car shortages again any time 
soon. The lower traffic volume is one reason. Another is that deliveries of 
new cars finally are running ahead of junkings—102,737 vs. 81,659 last year. 

In 1947, they bought only 63,312 and took 71,331 out of service. 

e 

Metal supplies are just the least bit easier than they have been. 

This is true in lead where storage battery output is off fairly sharply. 
Replacement batteries for autos, in particular, are in supply. 

And, despite the strike that continues to tie up Kennecott’s giant open- 
¢ut mine in Utah, demand for copper is a little less pressing. 

% 

Biggest threat to metal supplies right now is the military stockpilers’ 
announcement that they are going to enter the open market. 

For a long time, the White House has restrained them from competing 
with civilian demand. Their takings have been at a minimum. 

But now, says Donald F. Carpenter, chairman of the Munitions Board, 
it may be necessary in some cases to cut into supplies ’’so that the country 
will not be dangerously short of critical materials later, should there be a 
national emergency.” 











e 
Henry Kaiser was Joined this week in his denunciation of Regulation 
W by the National Automobile Dealers Assn., meeting in San Francisco. 
But the deepest-seated gripe probably is that of appliance dealers. 
The high down payment in time sales is what hurts. This cuts off 
“impulse sales,’ they complain. 








In the old days, the housewife spied a washing machine on the floor. 
The dealer demonstrated, and said, “For a small down payment, it’s yours.” 

The machine was delivered almost for nothing. It was in the home 
before the housewife changed her mind—or the old man changed it for 
her. 

Now the rules put the down payment at 20%. Most women don’t carry 
that kind of cash in their pocketbooks, Enthusiasm cools before the dealer 
has a chance to follow up on the sale. 

e 

Department stores, with a 6% rise, did better than most retailers In 
December sales gains over 1947. 

Total sales of independent retail stores were up barely 1% for the month. 
Apparel stores were down 2%, jewelry 6%, furniture 4%. 

The way retailers stopped adding to inventory in November fis shown 
up In wholesale figures. Full-line dry goods wholesalers’ sales were 7% 
below 1947; inventories rose 30% to 71-days’ supply against 50-days’ In 
1947. 








* 

Says one Wall Streeter who makes a specialty of studying corporations’ 
new orders: ‘’There is only one thing in America today for which new orders 
are outstripping production—a new Chevrolet.” 

That's too broad a statement, obviously. Just the same, It expresses 
most manufacturers’ feelings about their vanishing backlogs. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 20, 1049, Issue—Besiness Week, $90 W. 42nd Gt., Now York, ©. ¥ 














One of the many ways that 


industry makes multiple savings 





n 





High production in industry today often calls for 
excessive loads on gear drives. To provide the 
desired factor of safety, lubricants with extra 
load-carrying capacity are desirable. 

Gulf E. P. Lubricants have been widely adopted 
by industry for such heavy duty work. These spe- 
cially compounded lubricants are engineered to 
withstand the shock loads and high pressures ex- 
perienced in the most severe service, to help insure 

















smoother gear drive performance and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Gulf E. P. Lubricants are used, for example, to 
protect the gear drives, pinions and screw down 
mechanisms of the world’s fastest 5-stand cold 








INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


GUL 


with Gulf Quality Oils and Greases: 


GULF E. P. LUBRICANTS —— 


insure trouble-free gear drive performance, 


lower maintenance costs — eliminate foaming. 









New cold rolling mill of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Aliquippa Works. Note com- 
parative size of mill and five 
men in the picture. 


rolling mill, an artist’s drawing of which is shown 
above. This outstanding mill cost $13,000,000, 
rolls strip for tin plate products at speeds as high 
as 6250 feet per minute. 

Gulf E. P. Lubricants and the more than 400 
other Gulf quality oils and greases are helping 
plant operating men make multiple savings 
through improved production and lower costs. 
Make sure your plant is getting the advantage of 
all recent developments in petroleum science. 
Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Atlanta 
New Orleans - * Louisville + Toledo 
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Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 











STABILITY ... Marvinol VR-10 is 
superior in resistance to heat, light 
and other normally destructive 
factors. 





_. . heres why LAL as turning lo 





VERSATILITY . . 


to process .. 


. Marvinol VR-10 is easy 
. may be calendered, extruded, 
injection molded, used in non-aqueous disper- 
sions, formulated as unplasticized rigids .. . 
uniquely versatile. 


MARVINOL ‘he unig 


WIDER TEMPERATURE RANGE 

. Marvinol VR-10 assures you 
products that show less deformation 
due to heat . . . gives greater low 
temperature flexibility. 





EASILY CLEANED... Marvinol- 
based products are easily and quick- 
ly cleaned because of their smooth 
surface. They’re waterproofed, un- 
affected by mold or fungi. 








Manin 


| VR-10 RESIN ‘ 


Views GLEN LmaRTIN con b 
(gh Surenee ence / 


The New Ultra-Modern Marvinol Plant 
contains the latest equipment to assure 
efficient operation, uniform production 
of the highest quality. Send today for 
details. Write on your company letter- 
head to Chemicals Division, Dept. S-1, 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 


a 


| — liant shades. 


TOUGHNESS. ... Marvinol’s high 
molecular weight offers you extra 
toughness and ‘‘dryness’’ with long 
life... resists tear, wear, oils, 
acids. 


COLOR .... Marvinol offers many 
opportunities for distinctive coloring 
. . » from clear to delicate or bril- 





CLOSE COOPERATION ... The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. compounds 
and fabricates only in its customer 
service laboratory for your benefit. 
We sell only raw materials. Our 
sales engineers and modern custom- 
er research laboratory are ready to 
help with your processing problems. 


MM ” g 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


"BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 














FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


#7-1923-25=100 





1923-25=100—4 
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21 200 
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1949 194 949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . *200.1 +199.5 198.7 1958 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Sheet inet cperataene (96 06 Gipaehy).... 55 ice sac ce cen tecsntndevoses 101.1 100.1 97.3 95.2 97.3 
Production of automobiles amd trucks... 2... 6.25 cc ces cccccccccccccecce 114,247 +112,587 94,668 110,774 98 236 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec, 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $23,576 $17,990 $21,873 $16,150 $19,433 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... .................0. 00000 5,769 S727 5,508 5,436 3,130 
CAGE GEE (RI NON ECM IR aio 55 sve v eta emda r neko nbenene 5,419 5,428 5,641 5,336 3,842 
Bituminoas coal: (daily average, 1,000 tans)... 5. 0c cccccccscassccccceses 1,980 1,931 1,886 2,180 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ............. 73 73 77 81 86 
All other caslondimes (dany average, 1,000 cave)... .... 2... c -ccccocssecces 49 48 49 54 52 
Money in circulation ELT SOA ee ies a eae te tente eR ee EN $27,763 $27,919 $28,560 $28,211 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) Ore ee ee +6% t4+-8% None +4% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................0.. 000 eee 142 127 116 109 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Dec .171.4 172.2 167.0 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)............... . 388.3 390.6 395.6 447.5 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 100)... 278.5 279.3 278.1 287.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 302.8 307.4 313.7 414.8 146.6 
Finished steel commosite (Steet, Ge). 5. 55. 65 socks enc etoncciedelcteocse $97.77 $97.77 $95.50 $78.41 $56.73 
Scran: steed comrpeeibe titi: AGG AO) oss. '5 5: sewers vise de v's nels Sq ewoleeine.a $40.58 $40.92 $43.00 $40.83 $19.48 
Copper (electsalytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). <0 55.65 5.650 i ceccsc cn ecless es 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.). . . EEO PCE Cr oe re $2.24 $2.27 $2.27 $3.04 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib. ) icra Rae Aarne aera setae 5.68¢ 5.70¢ 5 .64¢ 5 65¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............0cccceccccccce 32.91¢ 32.55¢ 32.25¢ 34.51¢ 13.94¢ 
TG CN CEO ON Ose oases dé 5d vealne clag ase wnesiaeeaaseieiacure $1.701 $1.692 $1.695 $1.884 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, MOR vets osdenaneeweneaw 19.17¢ 19.20¢ 19.00¢ 21.18¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index: (Standard & Poor's Corp.).. ...... 5... ccccecscccsene 122.5 121.9 120.6 114.2 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.44% 3.47% 3.51% 3.53% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..........--.-++++. 2.70% 2.71% 2.77% 2.86% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-14% 14-18% 14-12% 41-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............--...+06+ 47,670 47,519 47,928 48,970 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...............--++++- 62,879 62,596 63,141 65,530 ++#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............-. 15,414 15,415 15,614 14,761 ++6,963 
Secusities loans, reporting member banks... ... .. 2. oc bcs e cieccccvccecees 1,639 Lite 1,963 1,470 = +#1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 33,749 33,324 = 33,455 37,886 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. .........-.....-.-020+e00e0. 4,181 4,185 4,148 4,250  ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks Saco eat ene Rea Hu beal Saye ancora 910 950 710 993 5,290 
Fotal federal reserve credit outstanding... ...6 6c ssesssddcciivccncceevass 22,840 23,193 24,221 22.7ar 2,265 


»? 


*Preliminary, week ended January 22nd. $Date for ‘Latest Week"’ on each series on request. 


+Revised +t+Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 
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refrigeration. 
air-conditioning 





The secret of popularity of many 
nationally known products lies in 
the care under which they are man- 
ufactured. Air conditioning and re- 
frigeration play an important part 
in maintaining uniformity and high 
quality—both during and after pro- 
duction. 

Producers of consumer and in- 
dustrial goods, bearing the trade- 
marks illustrated here, depend upon 
York equipped air conditioning and 
refrigeration installations for cor- 
rect atmosphere control. 


If, in your business, refrigeration 


or air conditioning can help ‘sell’: 


a product by making it better, the 


a. 





™ 





‘3 


Television 


Tubes 


Chemicals 


tes 





following facts ‘about York are 
worth keeping in mind: 


1—The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity as- 
sures selection of the right unit for the 
right place, no matter how large or how 
small. 

2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commer- 
cial use exceeds that of any other 
manufacturer. 

3— York research—already responsible 
for so many important advances—has 
been accelerated and intensified . .. an 
assurance of the lasting value of York 
equipment, 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


Tractors 











Tires 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING ° HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN’S WORLD DEVELOPMENT 
scheme marks the emergence of this 
simple idea: You don’t beat commun- 
ism just by opposing it; you have to outdo it 





Truman is saying: We outproduce communism 
here; let’s transplant our technical brains and in- 
dustrial skills so the rest of the world can do the 


same. 
e 


Up to now, our way of fighting the cold war 
has been containment of Russia, shoring up of the 
West. 

In Greece, we were forced to act to fill a 
vacuum after the withdrawal of British troops. 
This meant underwriting the status quo, like it or 
not. 

When Molotov spurned Marshall's Harvard 
speech inviting the East and the West to join the 
Marshall Plan, the plan was reduced to bolstering 
our traditional friends and our trading partners. 

Through all this, Truman has had a nagging 
feeling that U. S. policy was pretty negative—per- 
haps necessarily so. The State Dept. has been like 
the merchant who limits his operations to nursing 
established customers, leaving new markets to the 


competition. 
e 


Now Truman suggests we put on an aggressive 
campaign to sell our way of doing things in the 
underindustrialized areas (page 19) 

In other words, he says: Write in for a free 
sample. Let us give you a home demonstration. 

By that he has in mind teaching South America 
to plant hybrid corn, showing Arabia how to irrigate, 
promoting power development on African water- 
falls, developing metal-working facilities for In- 
donesian ores. 

We would send the technicians to show them 
what to do and how to do it; we would arrqnge for 
the capital and help rustle up the machinery. 


Truman’‘s inaugural speech pronouncement is 
just a vision—now. 

There is no plan, no spelling out of who does 
what or how. Truman doesn’t even know whether 
he needs legislation. 

The statement stems from the President's 
desire to use Inauguration Day as the stage for 
charting something new and bold for his own four- 
year term. 

He saw himself challenged to produce an idea 
to match the expectations of people around the 
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world. He had laid out his domestic new New Deal 
in his State of the Union message to Congress. 
Simply to restate the phrases of past foreign-policy 
papers would be to let a dramatic opportunity slip 
by. 

This idea for leasing out our system fit the bill. 

Pieces of it had been kicking around Washing- 
ton for a year or so. The State Dept. toyed with it 
once. McCloy’s World Bank had talked this kind 
of thing. So did Sir John Boyd Orr and Norris Dodd 
of U.N.’s food organization. 

Clark Clifford was the man who crystallized 
it on paper for Truman. , 

What Truman had to decide was whether to 
spring the idea Inauguration Day, or wait maybe 
six months for the details to be filled in. He liked 
the thing so well he decided it just couldn't wait. 


So, what comes next? 

There is a study group under Acheson’s wing 
to take Truman’s' speech and make a program out 
of it. Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State 
for economic affairs, is in charge. 

Its job will be to figure out answers to such 
questions as these: How much inducement will 
investment capital require? How much govern- 
ment money? Should there be a big new govern- 
ment agency? How much U.N. participation should 
be written in? 

It will be weeks before you can expect any 


answers. 


THE NEW LABOR LAW is beginning to shape 
up. Here’s a progress report: 

You can figure on having the new rules in 
time for the big bargaining talks. That means by 
early May 

The legislation will come in a single package 
—even though Senate Labor Committee Democrats 
this week formally ‘‘resolved’’ that Taft-Hartley is 
now “‘repealed.’’ Their purpose: to limit hearings 
to what Truman wants tacked onto the Wagner act. 

The timetable calls for closing Senate hearings 
Feb. 10, House hearings Mar. 1. This forces Taft 
to make his fight to salvage what he can of Taft- 
Hartley during the Senate floor debate. But the 
schedule assures a bill on Truman’s desk by Apr. 30. 


Taft will limit his real defense of T-H provi- 
sions to those on which he can win over a fair num- 
ber of Democrats. 

The prospect now is that you will have to sign 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





an affidavit swearing you are not a Communist— 
the same as union leaders—before you can do 
business with the National Labor Relations Board. 

Chances are improving that employers will 
keep the right to bring some unfair practice charges 
against unions. 

The pressure against continuing the govern- 
ment’s injunction weapon for national emergency 
strikes is building up. C.1.0. is dead set against 
any kind of labor injunction. And Truman no 
longer is so sure he needs it. 

So there is talk of bringing back plant seizure 
as a substitute for injunction. 


WHAT IF RUSSIA were to lift the Berlin block- 
ade—or pull something equally dramatic to follow 
up the current rash of Communist ‘‘peace propa- 
ganda” (BW-Jan.22'49,p115)? 

State Dept. policy-makers concede they would 
be caught off balance by any such move. Actually, 
even a much less significant pull-back would be 
upsetting 

Reason: The State Dept. feels it has been 
burned too many times before by Russia’s on-again- 
off-again “‘let’s be friends’’ talk. So officials 
haven’t bothered to work out what they would do if 
Russia picked up our challenge to match her peace- 
ful words with deeds 

More than that, they wouldn't cotton now to 
Russian deeds any more than Russian words 

Rather, they want to rebuild western Europe 
to where it could fend off Russia. Only then do they 
believe it would be safe to resume serious talk of a 
settlement. As Paul Hoffman says: When Europe 
is strong enough, Russia won't dare attack. 


It's the timing that disconcerts the State Dept. 
in the recurrence of the “‘let’s be friends’’ taik 

Congressional debate on the North Atlantic 
Community treaty and on military aid to Europe is 
just ahead. And the State Dept. is jittery that Rus- 
sia may do something aimed at influencing the 
votes 

e 


A COLUMBIA VALLEY AUTHORITY, to take 
over northwest power development along TVA lines, 
is given a 50-50 chance by its congressional 
sponsors 

They feel that Truman's endorsement this 
week gives the plan the push it needs—unless 
CVA is sacrificed in a deal to get through more im- 
portant parts of the Truman program 

Sponsors of the authority scheme think they 
could move ahead faster on their own than by con- 
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tinuing to depend upon Congress for money. Unlike 
TVA, however, the CVA bill gives officials of the 
northwest states a voice in authority operations—a 
necessary difference in an area where local water 


rights are vital 
* 


WHAT'S AHEAD OF THE TAX BILL on the 
congressional calendar? 

The way Chairman ‘‘Muley’’ Doughton has 
scheduled the work for his House Ways & Means 
Committee, the answer is: practically everything 

This week the committee took up Truman’s 
request for a three-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act 

Next will come hearings on broadening social 
security, including Truman’s proposal to jack up the 
payroll tax to 142% on July 1.. This will take con- 
siderable time 

After that, extended hearings are listed on the 
bill for compulsory health insurance. 

Finally, then, comes tax legislation. 

Doughton’s reason for this schedule is to keep 
his committee occupied until he is ready to take up 
taxes. And he won’‘t be ready until he pretty well 
knows what government expenditures are going to 
be, gets a good look at the March bulge in Treasury 


receipts 
e 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION stil! is 
deciding how much to tell you about how safe you 
are from radioactive wastes. 

AEC held a two-day session this week to pass 
out unrestricted information on its methods for dis 
posing of poisonous materials at its plants. Meet- 
ings were limited to 35 screened sanitary engineers 
named to represent their professional groups 

You can get an AEC-prepared digest of what 


was said 
e 


e Speculation that former Under Secretary of State 
Lovett may soon succeed U. S. Ambassador Caffery 
at Paris is making the French embassy people 
happy. They feel Lovett knows French problems 
better than anyone they could expect to be 
named 

@ ECA is working on a way to by-pass U. S. banks 
in financing Marshall Plan shipments. European 
nations have been griping at the cost of letter-of 
commitment financing, which now totals over 
$1-billion 

@ Two of Speaker Rayburn’s Texas colleagues will 
steer more than half of Truman’‘s record-sized 
budget through the House. Rep. Mahon heads up 
the appropriations subcommittee on the military, 
Rep. Albert Thomas the group handling veterans 
and sundry government agencies. 
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Where ZAli3 Weighs 
More than Coal 


in modern coal mines, for 
ventilating purposes alone, more 
tons of air are pumped in each day 


than tons of coal brought out! 


To bring fresh air into mines 
and exhaust it again at the 
surface calls for a tremendous 
investment in construction and 
equipment—as the ventilating 
“overpass” shown here clearly 


indicates. 


Blasted out of solid rock, 
roofed with steel beams and 
concrete slabs, it carries intake 
air over the mine haulage 

way which also serves as a 


giant exhaust duct. 


Developments like this are 
typical of the improved 
conditions under which 
modern miners work . . . and 
indicate, too, the extent of the 
industry's billion-dollar, three- 


year mine modernization program. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Modern production facilities have 
come a long way—largely because 
of the mechanization program 
sponsored by progressive coal op- 
erators. Right now the industry is 
investing in new machines, new 
mines, and new preparation plants 
at a rate amounting to over a bil- 


lion dollars in the next three years 
alone. Thanks to investments in 
new equipment and mining meth- 
ods, today more than 914% of all bi- 


tuminous coal mined underground 
is mechanically cut, and about 60% 
is mechanically loaded. Less than 
3% is now mined by pick and shovel. 
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BIG NAMES LIKE World Bank president McCloy (left), Secretary of State Acheson (center), and U, N.’s Dodd (right) will back the... 


New U.S. Foreign-Investment Plan 


Program outlined in Truman’s inaugural address would 
help backward areas, balance U.S. exports after the Marshall Plan. 


he United State 
vorld trade in this century 
lid in the 19th—with 
im and technique t 
nts in countries what 
l'ruman is counting on, after the Mar 
hall Plan, to western Europe's 


conomy and U. S. exports. ‘There’s a 


plans to do for 
what Britain 
1 big difference in 
American invest 
ie backward 


prop up 


iTgc spot in the scheme tor Amc ican 
rivate busines it is willing to take 
without expecting a huge profit 


© Point 4—This is the real 
the President's inaugural ; } 
which he said: “We must embark on a 
bold new program for making the bene 
fits of our scientific advances and indus 
trial progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of 
ireas.”” In effect, he promised the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, Africa, the Mid 
dle East, and Latin America that the 
U.S. stands readv with money and 
know-how to build up their economies. 

For the moment, Point 4+ is no more 
than an idea. Truman has no program 
ind probably won’t have one for about 
six months. But the essence of the 
‘Truman Plan” cleat 
Pump into the world’s underdeveloped 
ireas an investment of $1.5-billion to 
$2-billion a vear in public loans and pri 
vate money. This is definitely not a 
short-term proposition; it looks ahead 


meaning of 


underdeveloped 


seems enough: 


through the °50’s to the 60's and ‘70's 
e The Methods—Here are 
methods that are sure to be used to 
turn the trick 

e Increased lending to backward 
ireas by the World Bank and the U.S 
k:xport-Import Bank 

e | ormation of teams” 
chiefly of American technicians) under 
the World Bank or UN’s Food and 
Agricu Organization 

yuld help plan agric 
trial development 

e Kncouragement for American pri- 
vate capital to go into the 
on an equity basis. Some form of guar 
intee mechanism—going bevond E-CA’s 
convertibility guarantee—would be set 
up by Congress. Treaties guaranteeing 
fair treatment of U.S. capital would be 
needed to supplement this guarantee. 

e U.S. support for international com 


“know-how 


Ihese teams 


ind indus 


tr 
ItTuUTC 


. 
ultural 


Same areas 


modity agreements to help stabilize 
trade. 
e The U.S. may extend the term of 


its stockpiling program from five to 10 
or 15 vears to encourage production of 
strategic materials 

e The Brains—The big names behind 
this policy include Secretary of State 


Dean Acheson, World Bank president 
John J. McCloy, director general of 
UN’s Food and Agriculture Organi 


some of the 


zation Norris kk. Dodd (Dodd was for- 
merly Under Secretary of Agriculture). 
It's their thinking plus ‘Truman’s own 
that generated the new policy. 


|. The Truman Plan 


Ihe four basic propositions of the 
lruman Plan are: 

1) Over the long run, the best way 
to fight Communism is to lift living 
standards in poverty-ridden areas 

The Marshall Plan will not reach 
its goal; western Europe will still have 
a dollar deficit of more than $1-billion 
in 1952-53, even if it cuts imports from 
the U.S. to the bone. American invest 
ment in western Europe’s dependencies 
in Southeast Asia and Africa would pro 
vide dollars directly to the mother coun 
tries. It would also stimulate produc 
tion of dollar-earning and dollar-saving 
goods 

(3) Under the present setup, ECA 
can’t hope to get the strategic materials 
the U.S. needs. Foreign producers 
aren't ready to make heavy new invest- 
ments without a guaranteed market in 
the U.S. that bevond the five 
vears now provided for. A long-term 
buying program, plus a guarantee for 
U.S. investors, should encourage both 
foreign and American producers to take 
1 second look at development possibil- 
ities 

4) When the Marshall Plan ends, 
the gap between U.S. world exports and 


goes 
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imports can hardly be less than $3-bil- 
lion to $4-billion. ‘Then, unless more 
grants are made or U.S. investments fill 
a good part of this gap, U.S. exports 
will go down with a bump. This will 
hurt the whole U.S. economy. Our 
present export surplus has been trouble- 
some up to now; it could be a real boon 
in the 1950's. 
e Intriguing Angle—Another angle in- 
trigues some Washington officials. It is 
the idea of getting in on the start of an 
inter-continental economic. shift that 
seems to be in the making—the move 
ment of western European populations 
and skills to Africa and Latin America. 

Tied in with this view is the belief 
that U.S. capital—like British capital 
in the 19th centurvy—must act as the 
generating force behind the expansion 
of world industry and trade. 
e The Catch—But the catch is that the 
U.S. can’t do the job in the same way 
Britain did. The British method was 
not to extend loans, but to export 
equity capital. This capital went abroad 
in the 19th century about on its own 
terms, returning. handsome profits in 
good times 

loday foreign equity capital is sus- 
pect in almost every undeveloped coun 
try. U.S. companies now think twice 
before investing abroad, lest they: get 
caught up in nationalistic restrictions. 


ll. The Financing 


That is one reason why loans from 
the World Bank and the Export-Im- 
port Bank will play such a big role in 
the Truman plan, especially in the first 
few vears. [hey will be needed to pre- 
pare the way tor a better investment 
climate in the backward areas—and_ to 


do some of the riskier jobs that private 
capital may never again be prepared to 


] 
tak¢ mn 


e World Bank—Actually president Me- 
Cloy has been planning for several 


months to push his World Bank into 
the de yment-loan business. ‘Today 
he has a high-powered mission at work 
in India ‘king into railway and agri 
ultural development. Other missions 
re in Turkey, Colombia, and Peru 
Bank official in London talking over 
1 development loan for the British col 
Oni 

The World Bank is figuring out an 


other shift in its operations. About 75% 








of the $470-million it had loaned up t 
mid-19458 used for purchases in the 
U.S. Though in theory the bank did 
not “tie” its loans, some were made 
with the provision that the monev had 
to be spent only in the U.S. 

But from now on, the bank is likely 
to en ige the use of its dollar loans 


to buy in western Europe as well as the 
U.S. In this wav the dollars could be 
Ip both the backward country 


The World Bank 


used to he 
and western Europe. 
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looks forward to lending at the rate of 
about $500-million a year. 

e Export-Import Bank—As a lender, the 
Export-Import Bank is not likely to play 
as big a role as the World Bank. At the 
moment it has $900-million it can lend 
Current lending is at the rate of $300 
million a year. But the Export-Import 
Bank sticks close to conservative bank- 
ing practice; and almost all its loans 
have been tied to purchases in the U.S. 

However, Export-Import may take on 
a new function—the guarantee of pn 
vate investments. In this case it would 
have the key role in encouraging equity 
capital to go into Latin America, Africa, 
and Southeast Asia. If the bank goes 
into this business, it would operate on 
a world-wide basis, take over FKCA’s con 
vertibility guarantee for investments in 
Marshall Plan countries 
e Insurance—Hcre’s the sort of thing 
the bank is considering the way of 
insurance against the investment haz- 
ards which face U.S. companies abroad: 

(1) Guarantees against war loss or loss 
of capital by expropriation. 

(2) Guarantees that capital plus a 

reasonable profit would be convertible 
into dollars in the case of exchange re- 
strictions. (ECA's present 14-vear guar- 
intee covers only up to the amount of 
the investment. If a company, say in 
12 years, takes out in profits an amount 
equal to its original investment, then it 
has used up its ECA guarantee.) 
e Greatest Security—The — insurance 
iainst expropriation would probably 
please U.S. companies most of all 
With the government committed to 
paving the bill, they expect better dip- 
lomatic protection for their whole oper- 
ition abroad. This is where a new inter- 
national charter for investments (or 
bilateral treaties) would come in. 


Ill. Private Investment 


There’s no telling what private U.S. 
investments abroad might add up to un 
der the new Truman setup. In 1947 
(last vear for which figures are avail 
ible) U.S companies and individuals 


made direct investments abroad of a 


record $666-million. But $455-million 
1f the 1947 total was for petroleum de 
velopment in Latin America and_ the 
Middle Fast. Once this levels off, the 
wver-all figure is bound to shrink 

But a rate of $500-million a vear in 
the °50’s doesn’t seem out of the way 
e $30-Billion Total—Rough estimates 
of needs for capital in all these undc 
veloped areas add up to at least $30 
billion over the next 10 to 15 vears— 
including $S8-billion for Latin-America, 
S6-billion for Africa, $10-billion for 
Southeastern Asia. 

Boiled down to essentials, the esti 
mate would still come out at a sizable 
figure, comparable with the original 
$17-billion figure for the Marshall Plan. 


Want Steel Scrap 


Commerce Dept. asks for 
new “drive” by industry, despite 
recent improvement in supplies. 
But it has its reasons. 


Ihe nation is in for another “scrap 

drive.” Last week the Commerce Dept. 
asked industry to scout around its plants 
for obsolete machinery and other use 
less metal to build up a scrap reserve. 
e Not Needed?—At first glance, the new 
drive seems uncalled-for. For the first 
time since the end of OPA ceilings, the 
scrap market is softening. Prices have 
dropped a little, and supplies seem al 
most adequate. 

In addition, the flow of scrap from 
abroad has picked up tremendously. In 
December, for instance, about 106,000 
tons were brought in from Germany: 
German shipments are expected to run 
close to 190,000 tons a month through 
1949 (BW —Dec.18'48,p21). And a 
commission is in Japan now to find out 
if there is any scrap there which could 
be shipped to the West Coast cheaph 
enough to ease the region’s scrap pinch 
e Reasons—Why, then, the new scrap 
drive? There are two answers: 

(1) The official one, as announced 
by the Commerce Dept.—to build up 
a scrap stockpile; 

(2) The underlying, more important 
one—to build up enough pressure on 
the scrap market to force the price 
down. Quotations today are around 
$40 a ton; OPA ceiling was about $20 
e Prospects—Actually, this idea isn’t 
likely to meet with much success. Scrap 
supplies may improve some this vear 
but probably not enough to have: much 
effect on the price 

Imports from Germany woen’t much 
more than balance losses in domestic 
scrap generation The ship-breaking 
source, which has been vielding about 
100,000 tons a month, will dry up by 
mid-1949. And government 
scrap is just about nonexistent 

One factor that will affect the ade 
quacy of scrap supplies: how heavily 
scrap is charged to steel furnaces by 
the industry Steelmakers have been 
using more and more scrap in thei 
melts: Scrap accounted for 53.3% of 
the charge last vear, the highest since 
1935 
e Not Hard—What Commerce is ask 
ing industry to do in the new drive isn’t 
difficult. In fact, it makes a lot of 
sense The idea is simplv for plant 
officials to single out machinery which 
isn’t being used, and which has no pro 
duction value because of obsolescence 
and get rid of it. 

And vou won’t have to give the 
stuff away, cither 


surplus 
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Another Spring Slump? 


Businessmen are jittery. Seasonal drags look threatening 
at a time when the national economy is trying to switch from in- 
flation to stability without stumbling. 


Businessmen are jittery, uncertain. 
They realize there has been a_ basic 
change in the boom (BW-—Jan.1’49, 
pl9). The pipelines are full. Stories 
of layoffs have dotted the newspapers. 
Christmas sales—sour till the last week 
—gave every one a scare. 

True, the BUSINESS WEEK index of 

business activity was at a new high this 
week. But businessmen are edgy: They 
feel that a test is coming. And it comes 
when, they suspect, a postwar seasonal 
influence 1s pulling things down. 
e Spring Testing—For two years past, 
the late spring and early summer have 
proved more than a little trying. Econ- 
omists, casting about for explanations, 
find two: 


SEASONAL PATTERNS: Many soft-goods 
lines normally sag after Easter. This 
was almost forgotten during wartime 
shortages. It has reappeared as a 
postwar pattern; and it drags down 
the over-all index of business activity. 

TaxES: Uncle Sam takes his big slice 
out of business incomes in the first 
quarter of the year. Before the war 
it wasn’t the smacking percentage of 
national income it is in these days of 
$40-billion-pius budgets and taxes to 
match. 
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Thus, as business moves toward its 
third postwar brush with seasonally re- 
— factors, the uppermost question 

“Are ve strong enough to meet the 
ie this time?” 
e Transition Period— Even without the 
seasonal test, the business boom is in 
the midst of a showdown. Within the 
next few months it will have to demon 
strate whether or not it can shift from 
an inflationary expansion to a more or 
less stable prosperity without falling on 
its face 

Shelves are stocked; new orders are 
filled as soon as they are placed. And 
consumers have restocked, too. 

If the boom is to continue, current 

consumption has to match current pro- 
duction from here on. The problem of 
getting production and consumption 
adjusted so that they will sustain each 
other indefinitely is the underlying test 
that the U.S. economy now faces. The 
seasonal drags on business complicate 
the problem, but they aren’t the main 
issue. 
e Double Test—In many industries you 
can see evidence that the double test 
already is under way. Key symptom is 
the general uneasiness and pessimism 
among businessmen 

Lavofts have been increasing since the 


turn of the year. Like the layoffs that 
showed up toward the end of 1948 
(BW—Dec.18'48,p19), they are small. 
But taken together they show that de 
mand for labor is easing up a little. 
And this means that the demand for 
goods also has eased. 

Although retail sales are running 
ahead of 1948, it is taking special clear 
ances at sizable price reductions to keep 
them there. In the critical lines, such 
as shoes, textiles, and heavy appliances, 
inventories are overloaded. 

Carloadings are falling steadily be 

hind 1948. Business failures are creep 
ing up (page 23). The general price 
level has flattened out, and some prices 
are falling. Farm and food prices are 
at their postwar lows—down drastically 
from a year ago. And even the indus- 
trial commodities, which rose far more 
slowly, are leveling off. 
e Shifts—All this means that important 
shifts are taking place within the broad 
pattern of high production and high 
consumption. These shifts can be hard 
on individual companies and individual 
lines. And if too many shifts come at 
once they could upset the boom itself. 
e Bad Time—This basic transition is 
coming at a bad time from a business 
standpoint. Since the end of the war, 
the first quarter of each calendar year 
has proved a touchy one for business 
generally. Both of the previous periods 
of hesitation started during the first 
quarter. 

In 1947, the trouble began with dis 
appointing Easter sales and the abortive 
effort of big retailers to force down tex- 
tile prices. 

In 1948, the February break in the 

grain markets gave business a bad jolt. 
If it hadn’t been for government price 
supports, that might possibly have been 
the start of a general recession. 
e Tax Bottleneck—One thing _ that 
makes the first quarter a dangerous time 
is the way the federal budget works. 
The government’s tax collections are 
bunched in the first three months of the 
year. During this time it is siphoning 
money out of the economic system at a 
terrific rate. For the rest of the year 
it runs about even or pays out more 
than it takes in. 

This year, for instance, ‘Treasury re- 
ceipts will top expenditures by about 
$4.5-billion during the first three 
months of the year. And this is in spite 
of the fact that the budget for the year 
as a whole will do no better than bal 
ance. 

It’s true that the big corporate busi- 
nesses built up balances through the 
vear to cover their first quarter tax lia 
bilities. But the transfer of so much 
purchasing power to the government 
puts a strain on the economy jusi the 
same. For example, bank reserves feel 
the squeeze, even though the Federal 
Reserve System holds the bankers’ 
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hands around tax time. If the banks 
don’t like the looks of the business 
situation they may try to adjust their 
reserve position by cutting down com- 
mercial loans instead of by selling gov- 
ernment securities 

e New Year Psychology—The first quar- 
ter also is a time when business sets 
itself new production and sales targets. 
If individuals and businesses feel un- 
certain or fearful they are likely to start 
off cautiously. 

Phe danger this year is that the tem- 
porary drags on business during the first 
quarter will combine with the more 
basic adjustments in production and 
consumption to force a general drop in 
production and employment. 


e Big 10°¢—Most economists would 
consider a 10% dip in business activity 
nothing more than a modest setback. 
But 10% would take the BUSINESS WEEK 
index down to 180 (it’s now just over 
200). And 10% would knock $25 


national 


billion or so out of a gross 
product of $253-billion. 
I'here’s a brighter side to the picture, 
though. Once the first quarter is over, 
the government budget will be boosting 
instead of dragging it down. 
Military spending will be rising in the 
second half of the year. And business 
outlays on capital equipment promise 
to stay high through 1949. That’s a 
backbone for the boom. 


business 


substantial 


Private Company Aims to 
Boost Northwest Power 


I:ver since the Federal government 


began to develop the power resources 
of the Columbia River Basin, private 
power capital in the Pacific Northwest 
has been in eclipse. The great generat 
ing units at Bonneville and Grand 


dams, and a vast network of 


Coulce 


transmission lines, have put the gov 
crnment far above any private competi- 
tion. Still more dams are rising in the 
rivers or are on the drawing’ boards. 
But they're not being built fast enough 
to meet the West’s voracious thirst for 
ciectric current 


e New Private Company—Last week, as 


a scasonal brownout dimmed Oregon 





and Washington, private cé ipital emerged 
from it luntary retirement. A newly 
ee prwouts corporation, North 
west Pow Supply Co., announced 
plans for a $12-million power dam on 
the Deschutes River near Madras, Ore. 
Heading the new firm are Maj. Gen. 
‘Thomas M. Robins, Portland, presi- 
dent; Howard W. Turner, Madras, vice- 
president; and Hillman Lueddemann, 
Portland, secretary-treasurer Robins, 
former division chief of the U.S. Army 
Engineers at Portland, was in charge 
of construction of Bonneville Dam. 


Both the Oregon Hydroelectric Com- 
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mission and the Iederal Power Com- 
mission must approve before the project 
can be undertaken. Other afd pos- 
sibly higher hurdles also lie ahead. 

e Relief | by 1950?—Earliest present pros- 


pect of substantial relief for power- 
hungry industry in the area lies in 
McNary Dam. It’s now under con- 


struction, but isn’t scheduled for com 
pletion before 1954. 

Northwest Power Supply Co. pro 
poses to get its two 37,500 kw. gener 


ators operating in time to cope with 
peak seasonal demands in the winter of 
1950-51. Eventually it would add 
third 37,500-kw. unit, bring total rated 
capacity to 112,500 kw. 

Entire output of this plant is com- 
mitted to three private power companies 
—Pacific Power & Light and Portland 
General Electric Co. “at Portland, and 
Washington Water Power Co., Spo 
kane, Wash. ‘The construction will be 
independently financed. 





Just As Disc Jumble ‘Aopen Ended by .. 

















New Scott 
3-Speed Player 


For phonograph record buyers and 
retailers alike, there was no end in sight 
this week to the confusion in the rec 
ord market (BW —Jan.22’49,p82). For a 
moment there was a slight ray of hope. 
Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc., intro 
duced a record player (left) that can ac 
commodate itself to fit any of three 
types of discs now on the market. At 
one speed, one pickup arm on the turn 
table plays conventional 7-r.p.m. rec 
ords; at two others, a second arm plays 
334-r.p.m. (Columbia) records; or +5 
r.p.m. (RCA) discs. Already in produc 
tion, the Scott player will be featured on 


the company’s $1,250 console model 
first, and on its $595 model later. 
Then Minnesota Mining & Mfg 


Co. came out with a disconcerting note: 
It unveiled a machine (below) that re 
produces recorded music on sound tape 
in multiple quantities. This gets over 
one of the biggest stumbling blocks that 
has stood in the way of mass-producing 
tape recordings—and putting them in 
competition with discs. Of course, disc 
players won't play the tape recordings 





Multiple Tape Recorder Makes Its Bow 
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Credit Tightens as Collections Slow 


Steady climb of business 
failures, while not serious, also 
tells credit men which way the 
wind is blowing. 


Wholesalers and retailers are going 
to find trade credit harder to get in 
1949. In line after line, credit men are 
passing the same word to their staffs: 
lighten up on terms; get after slow 
accounts; double-check new applica 
tions; don’t let us get caught carrying 
somebody else’s topheavy inventory. 
¢ Collections Slow—There’s good rea 
son behind this new caution: From all 
over the country, credit associations re 
port that collections have been slowing 
up. Fewer wholesalers and retailers are 
paying in time to take advantage of 
their cash discounts. More accounts 
are overdue. And bad checks and post 
dated checks are cropping up more 
frequently. 

The experience of S. J. 
secretary-manager of the Louisville 
Credit Men’s Assn., is pretty much 
typical. ‘Collections are slower,” he 
says, “and more delinquent accounts 
are being placed for collection. ‘The 
volume in our collection department is 
approximately 50% above one year ago.” 

Inventories generally are heavy. And 

the lag in sales in many lines has left 
merchants with their money tied up in 
unsold stocks. Credit men got a bad 
scare during the early part of the Christ- 
mas when retail sales ran dis 
appointingly behind 1947. They have 
felt better since the final record-smash 
ing week, but they aren’t sure vet how 
many of their customers failed to turn 
goods into cash. 
e Failures Rise—The number of busi 
ness failures has been climbing steadily 
tor the past two years. In 1948, an av 
erage of more than 100 firms a week 
folded up with some loss to their cred 
itors. Even though that’s still far be 
low the prewar level, it is enough to 
make credit men warty. 

A veteran New York credit executive 

savs that one thing about today’s fail 
ures especially bothers him—they are 
too complete. 
e Nothing Left—‘‘When we get there,” 
he savs, “there isn’t a thing left for us 
Ihe fixtures are mortgaged. The re 
ceivables are hocked. Everything up to 
and including the office cat has been 
pledged as security for some sort of loan 
Before the war, a company didn’t wait 
that long to admit it was licked. Usually 
there were some assets left when it 
folded up.” 

One reason for this situation is that 
banks and finance companies are now 
willing to make advances against ac 


Schneider, 


season 
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counts receivable. Before the war, re- 
ceivables financing often was looked 
upon as a desperate last resort. But in 
the long years of easy money it has 
become a common practice. 

e Psychological Atmosphere—Another 
reason is the psychological atmosphere 
of the past few years. Businessmen have 
been in a sellers’ market for so long that 
many have forgotten how to cut their 
losses when the going gets tough. They 
hang on with their teeth, hoping things 
will take a turn for the better. And 
when they finally do give up, there is 
nothing left. 

Usually the small proprietors are the 
ones who make this mistake. But big 
companies can fall into the same trap. 
In fact, some credit men say that, as a 
rule-of-thumb, the bigger a firm is the 
closer you should watch it. Small com 
panies, they say, have to be good or 
get out of business. But a big company 
can hang on for years, getting in deeper 
and deeper all the time. 

e Whole Lines Hit—In some lines, it 
isn’t only the shaky firms that are hav 
ing trouble. The slump in textiles, for 
instance, has tied up credit all through 
the industry. Hardest squeeze is on the 
garment manufacturers, who usually 
work with small capital and great hopes. 
Many of them are quietly asking their 
suppliers for more time to settle their 
accounts—‘‘asking for dating,” the trade 
calls it. Credit men who watch textiles 
predict that it will take approximately 
six months to clean up the present in- 
ventory situation. 


‘ 


Credit men also are worried about 
shoes, foods, electrical appliances, and, 
in some areas, furniture. 
¢ Sore Spots—Otis H. Walker, secretary 
of the Credit Managers Assn. of North 
ern and Central California, says: “The 
sore spots around here, creditwise, are 
small groceries—the Mom and Pop 
stores—and small restaurants; also lux- 
ury lines, such as furs and jewelry, es 
pecially in the lower brackets.” 

James S. Cox, executive manager of 
the Chicago Assn. of Credit Men, adds 
confections companies to the list. And 
several areas report trouble in the vend 
ing machine business. 

With these examples fresh in their 

minds, credit men generally are tighten 
ing up on their terms. The drug and 
cosmetic trade, for instance, is trying to 
shorten up the time allowed for pay- 
ment. Credit managers in all lines are 
demanding more information and turn- 
ing down more applications than they 
were a year ago. 
e Subsurface Tightening—Sometimes 
the tightening process doesn’t show on 
the surface. A midwestern credit man 
reports that he hasn’t changed his terms, 
but “I am holding the customers to just 
what it says on the bill. It used to be 
I’d let a man with a 30-day credit run 
60 days or maybe even 90 days. Now 
if he goes past 30, I swarm all over 
him.” 

Tighter policies often bring the credit 

manager into head-on collision with the 
salesmen. When business slows up, the 
sales staff wants to give easier credit 
The credit manager usually wins these 
arguments, but not always. Sometimes 
the top management would rather get 
its product distributed first and worry 
about payment later. 
e Enough Sail—Most credit men think 
they already have taken in enough sail 
to weather a modest business recession 
without great damage. The industry- 
by-industry readjustments that cropped 
up during 1948 gave them plenty of 
warming. And at the same time, these 
readjustments squeezed a lot of the 
water out of the industries they hit. 

Credit men generally would agree 
with Harry F. Boswell, secretary-man- 
ager of the Richmond association. He 
says, “Credit probably has been ex 
tended a little too freely for comfort. 
But all credit now outstanding in this 
area could be liquidated—with time.” 
e Selectivity—But they also would agree 
with the terse comment of a Chicago 
executive: “These industry recessions 
have given us a highly selective situa 
tion. As long as it stays selective, things 
won't be bad, businesswise or credit 
wise. But if too many industries are 
hit by recession at the same time, it 
will be just too bad.” 
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More Postage? 


Increases in postal rates, 
especially on third- and fourth- 
class mail, on way. Fight looms 
over hikes on second class. 


It looks as if you will have to pay a 
higher mail bill—for the second time in 
1949. In the next fiscal vear (which 
starts July 1), the President and Con- 
gress would like to sce the Post Office 
Dept.’s books in better shape than they 
now a°e 

The Post Office ran up a record $309- 
million of red ink in its 1945 fiscal op- 
erations. The estimated loss on its cur- 
rent fiscal vear is upwards of $500-mil- 
And that takes into account addi 


revenue from new rates put into 
+} 


hon 

tional 

effect this month. 
The only 

threshed out by Postmaster 

Jesse Donaldson and Congress 

to be where rate boosts are to fall 

@ Losses by Class—The classes of mail 

service on which the department lost 

most in fiscal 194S—and are in 


line for the biggest rate pressure—are: 


now _ being 
General 


seems 


question 


money 





SECOND-CLASS MAIL (magazines and 
newspapers ), $152,665,801 loss; $74,- 
226,249 on newspaper mailings, $46,- 
551,159 on magazine mailings, and 
$31,888,393 on special-rate (religious, 
educational) magazine mailings. 

rHIRD-CLASs MAIL (bulk shipments, 
eight ounces or less), $86,681,326. 

FOURTH-CLASS MAIL (bulk shipments— 
including parcel post, books, catalogs 
—over cight ounces), $76,094,786. 

AIRMAIL, domestic and foreign, $54,- 
831,132. 

SPECIAL SERVICES (money orders, special 


delivery, registry, etc.), $42,262,369. 


e Touchy Category—lor years, both the 
Administration and Congress have shied 
away from upping second-class rates 
But this vear, Washington appears set 
for a real drive to put across second 
class rate boosts 

This was first signaled in the Pres 
ident’s budget message which 
mented: “While the national interest 
in disseminating information justifies 
some preferential treatment for period 
icals and other matter, 
there is no sound basis for the extremely 


com 


second-class 


low rates now in effect.” 
e Alternative—Congress has one alterna 
tive to major magazine and newspaper 





G.M. Pushes Plans for High-Compression Engine 


(up to 7.5-to-i) are standard equipment on 
1949 Oldsmobiles and Cadillacs; but 
these are still far below the ratios ultimately 


General Motors added boost this 
week to its long-talked-about high-compres- 
sion BW —Jun.14°47,p52). ‘The 
company said it was building test units run- 
ning up to 12-to-] ratios to turn 
petroleum companies for study. Here Charles 


L. McCuen 


labs, and 


gave an 
engine 
over to 
(left), manager of G.M.’s re- 
search Darl F. 


G.ML.’s research on auto engines, look over a 
new V-8 model. High compression engines 


Caris, head of 
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some 


envisioned. 

G.M. has held back on higher ratios to 
permit use of gasoline now available. An 
advance to an §-to-l1 compression ratio, for 
example, would require fuel with a rating of 
91 to 93 octane, 4 to 6 points higher than 


the grade now used. 


mail rate increases. ‘hat would be to 
shove the burden of supplying addi 

tional revenue onto other mail services 
or, of course, to let the deficit ride. 

The President's budget called for 
postal rate increases for the coming 
fiscal year of $250-million. ‘This is con 
sidered a minimum. It would still leave 
the department with an estimated def 
icit for the year of $200-million to $300 
million. 

e Shape of Increases—lollowing is the 
outlook for increases by categories 

First-class mail: An increase in_ the 
3¢-an-ounce rate is unlikely. But an 
increase in the postal card rate from 1l¢ 
to 2¢ is probable. (irst-class mail is the 
department’s only major profit opera 
tion, showing a 1948 fiscal year profit 
of $154,308,612.) 

Second-class mail: ‘There will be a 
real fight here, but a chance of Congress’ 
boosting the rate 

Third-class mail: Substantial rate in 
creases loom in this category. The 
President’s budget message called for 
them; Donaldson will recommend them 
to the Congress. The slight increases 
for third-class shipments put into effect 
at the beginning of the vear will vield 
only an estimated $14.6-million addi 
tional revenue 

Parcel post (fourth-class mail, bulk 
President's 


shipments over S 07 Vhe 
boosts in 


budget message called for 
this category and Congress is likely to 


go along. The increased rates which 
went into effect this month are ex 


pected to vield $60.5-million more an 
nually—which approaches the depart 
ment’s deficit of $63,964,630 on pat 
cel post for the 1945 fiscal vear. But 
parcel post rates are diverting business 
from Railway Express in such gigantic 
quantities that postal facilities arc taxed 
far bevond capacity (BW —Oct.16'48, 
p21). A cutback in volume, likely to 
follow from sizable rate increases, would 
please the department. 

Catalogs and books (fourth-class mail, 
over § oz.): Slight increases are expected 
here. Increases put into effect this 
month will wipe out about half of the 
department’s 1948 fiscal year loss on 
catalog and on book shipments 

Air mail: Congress may approve a 
boost in the airmail rate from 6¢ to 7é¢ 
or S¢ an ounce, although Donaldson 
has indicated he will not recommend it. 
The rate boost from 5¢ to 6¢ this year 
will cancel out only a fraction of the 
department's deficit on the operation 

Special services: Increases in special 
delivery and money-order rates are 
likely. Even with the new rates this 
vear, special delivery service is running 


a deficit of around $8-million a_vear; 
monev order service, around $10-mil 
lion. Registry, collect-on-delivery, and 


postal note services have comparatively 
minor deficits. It's a toss-up whether 
rates on these services will be boosted 
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HEAVY EQUIPMENT, like this big shovel, is tight. But... 








LIGHT MACHINES, like this tractor-grader, are in good supply 


Construction Equipment Enters Buyers’ Market 


Distributors see sales dip in 1949 from 1948's peak; plan 
stepped-up selling effort. Industry, farmers are growing markets. 


The construction-cquipment indus 
try has reached the end of the postwar 
sellers’ market. Distributors and manu 
facturers, at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors in 
Chicago last week, agreed that sales of 
new equipment this year will almost 
certainly run behind the records set in 
1947 and 1948. 

Critical shortages and order backlogs, 
except on a few items, are a thing of 
the past. The exceptions: heavy crawler 
tractors, heavy power graders, 
tvpes of power cranes, and power shov- 
cls over 14 yd. in capacity. Supplies of 
all types of light equipment are ample. 
e Sales Record—The industry does not 
collect complete statistics. But trade 
estimates put 1948 sales of construction 
equipment at slightly more than $1- 
billion. ‘That was only a little ahead of 
1947—despite the fact that spending on 
new construction gained 26%. Even 
so, it was about three times the prewar 
average dollar volume. 

For 1949, distributors and manufac- 
turers expect sales to lag well behind 
1948's record—even though over-all 
spending on new construction will be 
some +% higher, according to estimates 


some 


by Engineering News-Record. A.E.D. 
members were far from pessimistic, 


however. Even if sales drop substan- 
tially, 1949 will still be a good year by 
prewar standards. 

Estimates of the extent of the sales 
dip vary widely by companies and by 
regions. West Coast distributors pre- 
dict that sales there will drop as much 
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East Coast companies’ volume 
estimates range from slightly under last 
year’s total to 15% below. Some mid- 
western dealers hope to hold their own 
during 1949—because of expansion of 
heavy work by the Army Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation on the Mis 
souri basin project (BW—Dec.25'45, 
922 
e Reasons—Chief reason advanced by 
the industry for the expected sales slow 
down: heavy buving by contractors dur- 
ing the past two years. After the war's 
end, when civilian construction work 
suddenly picked up, contractors scram- 
bled madly for all sorts of equipment to 
replace what they had worn out during 
the war. By now, however, they are well 
stocked with the latest equipment. 

Another reason, advanced by some of 
the more pessimistic distributors: Many 
potential buyers have been priced out 
of the market. All of the distributors 
feel that now, with supply overtaking 
demand, there ought to be price stabil 
ity, or even a trend to lower prices. But 
manufacturers hold out little hope of 
price reductions in the face of high 
labor and material costs. 
e Worries—In a vear-end survey, A.E.D 
members listed a steady slowdown in 
collections (which thev describe as 
“only fair” compared with a year ago) 
and tightening credit on the financing 
of floor stocks as things that are on their 
minds. 

The distributors are concerned about 
growing inventories, too. Some think 
stocks are too high; others think they 


as 25%; 


are justified by big sales. But all are 
agreed that higher overhead; tighter 
credit, and declining sales make inven 
tories very definitely a thing to watch. 
Another thorny problem, that’s ex- 
pected to become even sharper this year: 
trade-in allowances on used equipment. 
A lot of the stuff contractors now offer 
for trade-in was rebuilt and repaired at 
high cost during the war. Some of it 
was bought second-hand—at inflated 
prices. Result: While contractors ask 
big allowances on it, it’s actually not 
worth much more than its value as scrap. 
e Sales Effort—T0 meet sharper compe- 
tition and buver resistance, distributors’ 
sales forces are being built up, and 
geared for aggressive selling. Among de- 
vices that will be used to push sales: 
better service to customers; more adver- 
tising and _ sales promotion; more at- 
tractive credit terms (but A.E.D. mem- 
bers were advised to insist on a 25% 
down payment, a maximum of 15 
months for payment of the balance). 
Biggest demand foreseen for 1949 is 
for labor-saving equipment. Labor, of 
course, 1s a major item in costs, sO ma- 
chinery that will boost productivity will 
have top priority. 
e Expanding Field—A growing market 
for construction equipment since the 
war has been sales to industry and agri- 
culture. In the Pittsburgh area, distrib- 
utors estimate that close to half their 
sales now go to coal companies (for 
strip-mining and handling), to utilities, 
and to large industrial plants that do 
some of their own construction work. 
In the Middle West and Far West, 
more farmers are buying heavy crawler 
tractors, graders, and scrapers for soil 
conservation and irrigation work. 
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Blast at “Bigness” 


Justice Dept. wins federal 
court victory over G.E., seeks 
divorce of A. T. & T. and Western 
Electric. Campaign starts rolling. 


Vhe antitrusters are at it again. After 
vears of marking time, they're in there 
punching anew at bigness (BW —Jan. 
22’49,p15). 

e Emphasis—Last week was a busy one 
in the Justice Dept.’s campaign. Here’s 
what happened: 

1) A district court ruled for the 
antitrusters against General Electric Co. 


2) American Telephone & ‘Tele- 
graph Co. and Western Electric Co. 
were slapped with a suit asking that 


they be split from each other; also that 
Western Electric itself be split up into 
three units 

@ Rematch—Ihe General Electric suit 
is in the nature of a return bout. ‘The 
government lost the first scrap, back in 
1926. The U.S. took on G.E. then 
on a charge that it was monopolizing 
the manufacture of incandescent lamps. 
But the Supreme Court, in its. still- 
famed “General Electric” decision, ruled 
that G.I basic lamp patents gave 
G.E. the right to fix the price at which 
its licensee (Westinghouse) would sell 
lamps 


Now a federal court in New Jersey 
has ruled for the government and 
against G.E. This case, in the govern- 
ment’s eyes, is like the old one—but 
without the lamp-patent angles. 

e Charges—In 1941 the government 
charged G.E. with monopolizing the 
lamp industry in the U.S. ‘The alleged 
patent hookups on ma- 
chinery, etc.; and (2) a so-called “agency 
plan.” Ihe agency system, still in 
effect, is one in which the dealers sign 
contracts to become the company’s 
agents. Legally, then, they don’t own 
the bulbs they sell. Instead, as the 
company’s agents, they must use the 
retail prices the company sets. 

In last week’s decision the 

ment won on the monopoly. counts. 
But it lost the fight over the agency 
system The district court ruled the 
agency plan was legal. So government 
lawyers are wondering if they have 
gained only half a victory. 
e What to Do About [t?—Next step 
is for government and company law 
vers to argue before the New Jersey 
court what should be done about carry 
ing out the monopoly verdict 

The government has already asked 
(1) that G.E. be shorn of some of its 
lamp-making plants and - equipment; 
(2) that G.E. be forced to license all 
its patents on lamp-making machinery 
and lamp parts; and (3) that G.E. 
and Corning Glass Works, one of the 
other 10 defendants, be compelled to 


sins were: (1 


govern 


end restraints on the sale of lamp-mak 
ing and glass-making machinery. 

Vhe district court will probably rule 

on these questions by June. Un- 
doubtedly, the Supreme Court will get 
a whack at the case after that. 
e “Most Important’—The A1.&T 
Western Electric case has all the angles 
to make it “the most important case 
the Antitrust Division has filed in 
years.” So says Herbert Bergson, the 
antitrust chief. 

Hle sees it as fitting into Justice’s 
renewed campaign against: 

(1) Overshadowing of a ficld bv a 
single company; 

(2) Exclusive-dealing — arrangements 
that freeze out competition; 


(3) “Illegal abuses” of the legal 
patent monopoly—to which the anti 


trusters will give particular attention 
in the next few vears. 

e Distinction—IThe lawyers insist they 
are not trying to touch ALT.&T.’s posi 
tion in the U.S. telephone system 
What they want is a shotgun divorce 
between communications and equip 
ment manufacture. 

Because of Western Electric’s size. 
the antitrusters consider it one of the 
juiciest plums they've ever reached for 
They are telling cach other that it’s 
1 case they can hardly lose. ‘Their rea 
Successful breaking of the tic 
between the Pullman-car operating 
company and the Pullman-Standard 
Manufacturing Co 
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Profits of Manufacturers as a Percent of Stockholders’ Equity 
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1948: It Paid to Be Big, Was Tough to Be Small 


Big manufacturers obviously had a 
ecord-smashing vear profitwise in 1945 
But it looks as though small operators 
failed to match their 1947 earnings 

That’s the picture you get from the 
third quarter profit estimates compiled 
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by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
Small companies were badly squeezed 
in the early part of 1948. In the next 
six months they snapped back. But 
they are still below 1947. And in the 


final quarter of 1945 they undoubtedly 
showed another big drop—for bookkeep 
ing reasons. Small companies custom 
arily wait until the end of the vear to 
make charges like depreciation, taxes, 
and accrued costs. 
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Davis & Thompson 8- 
station indexing type 
Rete -Matic machine 
with Allen-Bradley 
master contro] panel 
in steel enclosure. 





Quality Machine Too! Panels 


FOR AUTOMATIC-SEQUENCE CONTROL 





The trend in machine tools is toward completely 
automatic operation. Starting, stopping, reversing, and 
accelerating functions are governed by a unit control con- 
sisting of standard automatic switches and relays under 
the control of automatic limit switches or the operator’s 
master push-button station. 

Such complex panels are impracticable, however, unless 
the component switches and relays are dependable and 
maintenance free. That is why A-B trouble-free solenoid 
controls are first choice of most machine tool builders, 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 














“41 QUIT!” said the 
fire extinguisher 


Suppose one of the extinguishers you 
count on in an emergency refused to work—just 
at the critical moment when a fire starts! It can 


happen, with the finest of extinguishers, if 





periodical inspection and maintenance are 


fF 


ee 


neglected. "Did you know, for 
instance, that some kinds of extinguishers 
must be recharged every 12 months? That 
others need to be partially emptied and 
refilled? That still others require only an 


Bi é. annual weighing? ¢ Would you 





} \} like to know how to set up 
a simple inspection system to 

keep your extinguishers always 
on the job? What sort of inspection records 
to keep—and how to fill them in? {You'll find 
! « » - 

the answer to all these —and many more 


questions in the booklet, “Inspection and 


Maintenance of First Aid Fire Extinguishers,’ com- 


piled by Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. Of course, 
this booklet is free for the asking — just let us 


know how many copies you need. 





Walter Kidde & Compary, Inc. 
125 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 





The word “Kidde” ond the Kidde sea trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





CBS’ latest effort at cornering popular 
radio talent (BW—Jan.22'49,p$2) is ac 
quisition of Edgar Bergen and Red 
Skelton (from NBC), and Bing Crosby 
(from ABC). Story is that Fibber Mc 
Gee & Molly (NBC) will sign up, too. 


Ralph §. Damen, on accepting the 
presidency of ‘I'WA: “I have been as 
sured by the board that ‘TWA has no 
intention of selling or otherwise dis 
posing of its foreign route.” ‘That was 
a pointed reference to the American 
Overseas-Pan American deal _ that 
brought about his resignation from 
American Airlines (BW—Jan.22’49, 
p28). And it fits in with the fight by 
IWA’s board chairman, Howard 
Hughes, against Pan Am’s “chosen in- 
strument”’ policy. 
a 


The New Haven railroad has knocked 
down some of its round-trip, parlor-cat 
fares. The 20% cut slices $4.20 off the 
New York-Boston trip. ‘Tuesday 
through Thursday only 


Douglas Aircraft’s answer to the com- 
petition in the twin-engine transport 
field (Convair Liner and Martin 202 
may lie in its DC-3 modification pro 
gram. For $150,000 to $200,000 Doug 
las would bring old DC-3’s up to date 
(new engines, outer wings, ctc.). New 
twin-engine jobs now cost the airlines 
about $500,000. 
a 


Motor vehicles registered in the U.S 
reached a new high at mid-1948. The 
Detroit statisticians, R. L. Polk & Co., 
put them at 36.5-million—an_ increase 
of almost 3-million in a vear’s time. Pas 
senger cars went from about 27.5-mil 
lion to nearly 20-million; trucks, from 
about 6-million to slightly more than 
6.6-million. 
@ 


Steel industry will spend $627-million 
on expansion this year. The American 
Iron & Steel Institute savs that will add 
inother 2.2-million ingot tons to the 
nation’s capacity. U.S. Steel alone has 
announced that it will spend $240-mil 
lion on both expansion and improve 
ment. 
+ 


WAA has sold: (1) a rotary kiln i 
Baton Rouge and a magnesite deposit i 
Nevada to Basic Refractories, pal 
of that Cleveland company’s $ mil 
lion expansion program; (2) a plant in 
Columbus to Timken (for $3.2-million) 
which the concern has been leasing for 
the manufacture of roller bearings. 
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Artist — Mitchell Siporin, native of Illinois 


ILLINOIS —annual purchases: $7% billion— mostly packaged. 


eh ay. 
CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA a 7 
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Continuous extrusion of plastic sheet, showing elaborate piping system 
required for precise control. 
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Why Plastics Men look to Crane 
This extrusion operation typifies the essentiality of piping equipment 4 
to plastics processing. Its performance directly affects both quality of 
product and production efficiency. That’s why men in most process 
industries have good reason for looking to Crane. For the completeness 


of the Crane line permits the ultimate of standardization and simplification of 





»iping procedures—from design to maintenance work. As the unquestioned { 
piping p g q 
standard of quality, Crane stands for greatest dollar value in all classes 
of equipment. And because you can depend on Crane for the supply 
of all piping materials, you’re assured of better installation with every } = 
-Cr ipe line. Is setting full benefit of this 
all-Crane pipe lin Is your plant getting ful acc deh imea aieieiiled tae, 
Crane service? Your local Crane Branch can help you decide. ample, Crane offers the most 
comprehensive selection of 
CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. gates, globes, angles, and 


: : checks, including patterns for 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





specialized applications. Back 
of each single item are count- 
less service records that distin 
guish its superior Crane design 
and manufacture. Shown above 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE >| et 
is Crane Plug Type Disc design, 
PLUMBING and HEATING the outstanding valve for tough 
throttling services. Literature 


Sent On request. 
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Everything from CRANE for every piping system 
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BUILDING A PLANT for a prospect is often a valuable thing for a community as... 


States Compete for Industry 


New York Dept. of Commerce is one of most successful 
agencies in bringing industry into state from outside. But locating 
the right industry in the right town is a tricky selling problem. 


Lhe states of the union are locked in 


as competitive a battle among them 
selves as ever characterized U.S. indus 
try. ‘The stakes are as big as those of 
any industry faced with a buyers’ mat 
ket. ‘Ihe stakes: selling the state to 
companies which want to relocate plants 
and offices 

e Intricate Job—Persuading a company 
to come to a certain state can be one 
of the biggest—and most intricate—ot 
sales jobs. 

Ihe right industry spotted in_ the 
right place can have a sound cconomic 
effect on the community. By the same 
token, the wrong industry in the wrong 
place can bring deep trouble both to 
the region and to itself. Successfully 
convincing business of either fact is a 
major triumph 

One agency which has done a highly 
successful job of selling industry is the 
New York State Dept. of Commerce. 
Last week it reported that during 1945 
t had plaved a major role in bringing 
33 new businesses into New York, that 
it is now working with 88 more pros 
pects for industrial sites. In addition, 
the department works with industries 
ilready located in the state. The over- 
all aim is to build up a better-balanced 
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local economy in New York com- 
munities. 
e Thin Ice—Selling the nght industry 
on the right community isn’t as casy 
is it sounds. Nobody can do it suc 
cessfully unless he is an expert in every 
thing from sewage to psychology. 
There’s no telling what kind of question 
1 prospective newcomer will ask. And 
if the state agency can’t answer it, the 
whole deal may collapse right there 

That's where the average small com 
munity falls down when it tries to do 
the job on its own. Its leaders generally 
nen't up enough on local details to 
answer specific questions. Or they trv 
to cover up local drawbacks, paint a 
picture that is sometimes vague—and 
ilwavs rosy. ‘That's almost sure to make 
i prospect cool off and stay away 

The New York Commerce Dept. feels 
that it is cnough of an impartial broker 
to steer an impending deal around these 
pitfalls. By matching the needs of site 
hunting industries with what New York 
communities actually have to offer, it 
can make both sides happy 
e New York Case—Here is a typical ex- 
ample of how the New York depart 
ment works: 

John Cartwright, president of the 
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What's Essential ? 


Buttons and bows may be essential to the little 
woman; a box of La Coronas may be essential 
to us. But that's a purely relative use of the word. 
For something that is absolutely essential we 
point to certain industrial motors . . . for example, 
pump motors that supply water to a processing 
plant. They're the kind of motors that deserve 
Silicone Insulation. 





PHOTO COURTESY PURE Ol. COMPANY 


Both of the 10 h.p. motors which supply water to 
the Pure Oil Refinery at Midland, Michigan, ore 
silicone insulated to assure continuous operation 
under adverse conditions. 


These two pump motors are located in a sub- 
basement near a river that overflows every 
spring. Ventilation is poor and humidity is always 
high. Originally insulated with Class “A” ma- 
terials, both motors failed the first time they 
were flooded out. They were then rewound with 
Silicone (Class “H") Insulation. 


Pure Qil specified Silicone Insulation because it 
offers much more protection to motors exposed 
to excessive moisture. In several instances, sili- 
cone insulated motors that were submerged by 
flooding have been hosed off and put right 
back into service. Accelerated life testing and 
actual performance records have proved that 
this new class of insulation developed by Dow 
Corning has at least 10 times the life and 10 
times the wet insulation resistance of the best 
insulating materials previously available. 


Electrical maintenance and production men in all 
fields of industry are learning that Silicone Insu- 
lation is the best insurance there is for critical 
motors. For more information, call our nearest 
branch office or write for pamphlet No. G7-G. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlanta © Chicago © Cleveland °¢ 
Los Angeles © New York 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 
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Selling COO through BW 
anf ea 


Men who sell advertising are careful buyers of it. That’s why the 
Columbia Broadcasting System...and many others in radio and 
publishing have, in the past 10 year period, placed more of their 
advertising in Business Week than in any other general business 
or news magazine. 

Media advertisers know that Business Week reaches the high- 
est concentration of Management-men...prime prospects because 
Management-men participate in buying decisions. Business Week 
gives advertisers a minimum of waste circulation... therefore 
advertising dollars invested in Business Week “work harder,” 





produce more. 


BUSINESS WEEK FIRST...AGAIN IN 1948 


Hundreds of advertisers whose goods or services are sold to busi- 
ness and industry, know that Business Week brings them more 
sales contacts per advertising dollar spent. This explains why, for 
the first six months of 1948, Business Week led all the general 
business and news magazines: 


] FIRST... 


In page volume of business goods and services 
advertising. Total: 1762 pages. 


9 FIRST... 


In number of business goods and services ad- 
vertisers. Tota : 648 advertisers. 


FIRST... 


In number of exciusive accounts in the busi- 
ness goods and services classifications: Total: 
307 accounts. 


This year-after-year leadership by Business Week has been going 
on for eleven years, all because— 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN ...WELL INFORMED 
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SIMONDS 


makes them 











AL 


GRINDING 
WHEELS 


In sizes and shapes for every 
grinding job onall types of metal, 
stone, glass, porcelain and plas- 
tic. Made from top quality abra- 
sives manufactured in Simonds 
own electric furnace plant. 





SEGMENTS 
—For grinding 
large flatsurfaces 
or surfacing a 
number of small 
pieces together. In shapes and 
sizes to fit all standard chucks. 

Top quality manufacture — 
Simonds only quality. 


MOUNTED 
WHEELS 
& POINTS 


Versatile assort- 
ments of abra- 
sive tools for 
everyday jobs in factory and 
shop. Carefully selected and as- 
sembled into compact utility kits. 


\ POLISHING 
GRAIN 


|} Hard, sharp, tough. 
if For polishing auto- 
S “ mobile parts, all 
types of machinery, tools, cutlery, 
glass and lenses. Also for pres- 
sure blasting, tumbling, anti- 
slip, and refractory uses. 













Write for Grinding Data Book 
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ABRASIVE CO. 


a 
PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. 
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SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY 
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Acme ‘Thread Co. (that’s neither his 
real name nor thc company’s name, of 
course) decided to decentralize | he 
New York State Commerce Dept.’s re 
search division heard about the plan, 
figured that this was one industry which 
could well fit somewhere into the state’s 
cCcOnolmMy, 

The department got in touch with 

Cartwright, told him it was sure the 
state could offer him the kind of loca 
tion he wanted. Cartwright’s reply in 
dicated that he didn’t really know what 
he wanted. About the only specific 
thing he said was that his plant would 
employ between 200 and 300 workers 
He wanted the plant to be in a “pleas 
ant community convenient to a fairly 
large city.” 
e Delving—The department's first step 
was to try to pin down Cartwright’s 
requirements more closely. It asked 
him three questions: (1) Would he be 
willing to buy or build? (2) What kind 
of labor did he want? (3) What were 
his transportation needs? 

Cartwright’s answers: (1) He thought 
he would rather not buy or build. (2) He 
needed skilled labor. But, he added, 
he would be bringing a fairly large group 
of emplovees with him. Thus, he would 
be interested in the capacity and quality 
of the community's schools. (3) The 





transportation setup had to be “good.” 
e Search—[The department sent all this 
information to. its regional managers, 
asked them to name the qualifications 
of specific locations. From its own files, 
the department was able to suggest a 
couple of communities which cach re 
gional manager could look into. 
Obviously, the regional managers did 
not have to consider certain communi- 
ties at all. No town populated chiefly 
by commuters, for example, would be 
likely to tolerate a thread factory. 
After the reports came in, the depart 
ment decided what communities — it 
should recommend to the prospect, a1 
ranged for him to visit the towns. 
Meanwhile, it checked up on Acme’s 
credit rating. 
e Community's Part—The department 
then helped the community get ready 
for the visit. This is a vital step in the 
whole program; the prospect’s first visit 
to the town can make or break the whole 
deal. The key to success is having civic 
leaders who are able to answer his ques 
tions in detail. (In one New York town, 
no one thought to check the capacity 
of the sewage system. When an indus- 
trial prospect visited it, he was impressed 
enough to decide to move in. ‘Then at 
the last minute he found out that the 
sewage svstem was already running at 





Too-Nude Girlee Signs Fought by Businessmen 


Gasper Gulotta (above), owner of the New 
Orleans hot spot called Gasper’s, is also 
known by the unofficial title, “mayor of 
Bourbon Street.” Last week he might well 
have leaned for support on the mannequin 
sign in front of his place. Ever since Mayor 
deLesseps (“Shep”) Morrison came into his 
own, French Quarter nightclub operators 
have had to keep an eye on their girls to see 
that they didn’t overdo their bumps and 
grinds. Now New Orleans businessmen have 


joined the fray. They decided it was high 
time to cool things down in another way: 
Nightclub  barkers and signs touting the 
gitrlee shows had got so loud and lewd that 
tourists had begun to be offended. So police 
banned barkers, and ordered the signs 
cleaned up. But this doesn’t mean that New 
Orleans is becoming blue nose. The town 
knows what the tourists are looking for. Said 
a police official: “We don’t intend to make a 
Boston Common out of the Quarter.” 
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It has gone a long way in improving 


conveyor helt strength 


There’s a long lift involved for con- 
veyor belts that carry coal and ore from 
mine pits to loading stations. To give 
these belts the terrific tensile strength 
required, engineers have turned to Du 
Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon. 

“Cordura” makes possible a lighter 
belt—and a longer belt. One-piece con- 
veyor belts made with “Cordura” will 
eliminate costly, troublesome transfers. 
And they trough easily—have remark- 
able resilience. 

“Cordura” is engineered to yield 
much greater strength than natural 
fiber yarns commonly used. And each 
strand is a continuous filament—no 
short pieces to pull apart under 
strain. 


















For high strength at low cost...look into Cordura* 


Perhaps you’d expect to pay a pre- 
mium for the advantages of “Cordura.” 
But in many cases you can reduce pro- 
duction costs because you get so much 
strength from so little! 

Can you use “Cordura” to improve 
an article you make? Write DuPont 
for detailed information about ‘‘Cor- 
dura” High Tenacity Rayon. And tell 
us your specific needs. Perhaps we can 
help guide you to a profitable applica- 
tion. 

Can you use a product improved 
with “Cordura”? Check with your 
supplier—or write Du Pont. 

Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 


98, Delaware. *REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











THE FINEST LETTERHEAD 
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Aa: Z Ctterhead paper pout , find’ 
¥ 777 oYfeces where decisbous count 


"In offices where decisions that shape America’s way of living are made, 
you find Hammermill’s Cockletone Bond today. More and more industrial 


planners find that this handsome paper has the “heavy” quality feel, 


the crisp crackle to lend the right impressiveness to their business messages. 


Examine this fine new accomplishment of modern papermaking for 
yourself. Then consider appointing it your business representative. Its 


moderate cost will surprise you. 


PAPER 
EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 






j 

| 

| sep rH1s coupon NOW |. for Cockletone Bond port- 

1 folio containing ~pecimens of good modern letterhead 

] design which you'll find useful in appraising, improv- 
ing or redesigning your own letterhead. Also sample 

ti of Cockletone Bond 

| 

1 


Ha ammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, 


Please send me—free. 


Pennsylvania 


the Cockletone Bond portfolio and sample book. 





| Name 





ZA Position 


Please attach to, « on, your business letterhead) BW-1-29 


LOOK FOR THE Cockletone WATERMARK 


ww write 





full capacity. ‘Thus, the prospect was 
scared off before the town could decide 
whether it would expand the system to 
accommodate his plant.) 

Cartwright settled for the second 

town he saw. It was a small city neat 
Buffalo which had several other small 
industries. It was near an excellent rail 
and water-transportation center, had 
good facilities for the plant, was gen 
erally a thriving community. But prob 
ably Cartwright’s personal reactions wer¢ 
as important in his decision as the eco 
nomic factors. 
e Virtues—Despite the fact that it had 
other factories, industry did not over 
whelm the town physically. ‘The resi 
dential section, a few minutes’ drive from 
the industrial area, was excellent; it had 
virtues like elm-shaded streets, no heavy 
trucking. It was the kind of place he 
wanted to live in himself. (This is not 
unusual, One manufacturer settled his 
plant in an upstate town because his 
wife liked its looks when they drove 
through one day. Factors like fishing, 
golf, and sailing can be equally impor- 
tant in selling a community.) 

The town was just as eager to get 

Cartwright’s company. He stuck to his 
guns against building a plant, and there 
was nune adequate for thread-making 
which he could rent. So the town got 
him a pliant. Local citizens formed a 
corporation, built the factory, rented it 
to Acme. They made sure of one thing: 
The plant was designed so that if Cart 
wright pulled out some day it could 
easily be adapted to other industries. 
Thus, the town would not get stuck 
with a white elephant as some have 
(BW—Jan.8’49,p77). 
e Preparation—The New York Dept. of 
Commerce claims no monopoly in rep 
1esenting the state’s towns and cities 
to industry. In fact, it urges communi- 
ties to do their own advertising, develop 
their own methods of finding prospects. 
It offers advice on how to prepare them 
selves to attract industrv. A Commerce 
Dept. pamphlet, “Your Home Town's 
Future,” spells out what businessmen 
should do to sell their community to 
industrv. 

The New York department points 
out that obviously the most important 
thing a community must have is some 
thing to sell. It must develop this ‘it 
self. And the first step in that develop 
ment is a self-appraisal of its good and 
bad points. After that, it must draw up 
a list of improvements it will have to 
make to interest any ‘prospects. 

The community can then decide 
whether or not the improvements will 
be worth while. How much will they 
cost? Will there be anv net gain from 
the new payrolls and the higher tax 
vield? Will the final result be a bet 
ter-balanced local economv? 

e Cooperation—All this, of course, calls 
for strong cooperation within the town; 
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that means the active support and 
participation of a wide cross-section of 
civic and political leaders, businessmen, 
labor. Sometimes this cooperation r¢ 
sults in local industrial development 
corporations which can build plants fot 
companies that don’t want to tic up 
their capital. There are now about 15 
such corporations in New York state 
Ihe drive by states to attract new in 
dustries is a highly competitive busi 
ness—and New York State gets plenty 
of trouble from other areas just as eager 
as it is. Experts think that the states 
giving New York the most trouble with 
bang-up selling jobs are Arkansas, Con 
necticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and ‘Tennessee 


St. Joseph Aspirin Cures 
Memphis Headache 


k.ven the loss of a manufacturing con- 
cern can't throw Memphis off its indus 
trial stride (BW —Jan.15'49,p68). By 
moving out of town, American Coating 
Mills, Inc., merely gave a local company 

Plough, Inc.—a chance to move into a 
larger plant 

Plough is the proprietary drug house 

that makes St. Joseph Aspirin, Pene- 
tro, and a string of other medicines, plus 
some cosmetics. Up until now it has 
operated from eight buildings in Mem 
phis. When it beat out eight other bid 
ders for the 70.000-sq. ft. plant of 
American Coating Mills last week, it 
finally got a chance to consolidate its 
main manufacturing and distribution 
operations under one roof. 
e New Plant—Plough gets a plant that 
is comparatively new. American Coat 
ing Miulls—a subsidiary of Owens-Tlli 
nois Glass Co.—built it in 1945. Since 
then it has been turning out folding 
boxes, soft-drink carriers, and other 
cartons. The plant emploved about 500 
people when it closed. 

So far American Coating Mills has 
given no official explanation for its 
move. According to the talk .around 
Memphis, however, the company left 
because another company abandoned 
its plans to settle there. This second 
concern would have given the container 
maker heavy orders, and attracted other 
plants to Memphis as well 
e Addition—Plough will start imine 
diately on the construction of a 130,- 
000-sq. ft. addition to the plant. This, 
together with the cost of buying the 
plant from its former owners, represents 
an investment of about $1-million. 

At present the company employs 
some 900 people in Memphis, about 
200 elsewhere. In 1947 it sold $13.6- 
million worth of its products in the 
U.S. and 60 foreign countries. The con- 
cern is controlled by Tennesseans, who 
make up 65% of its 4,400 stockholders. 
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Jeffery Scaife’s “hands” Scaife workmen today 
ara yen their tasks employ an average of 
y the strength of their 8 electrical horsepower 
muscles aione. per man. 


Why YOU should be interested in 


SCAIFE’S 147-vear HERITAGE 


To the buyer and user of pressure vessels, the fact that the Scaife 
Company is 147 years old is significant for two reasons: first, it 
shows a quality of product that has served users well through 
the years; second, it demonstrates the ability of the SCAIFE 
COMPANY constantly to advance with the changing times. 

Today, carefully planned programs of scientific research and 
application engineering are in operation. These programs are 
investigating ways of improving materials, designs and manu- 
facturing methods, so that SCAIFE products of the future will 
provide even greater service-value in industry, in commerce 
and in the home. 





Scaife Company 





Makers of Pressure Vessels and Containers For Air, Gases, Water 


founded 1802 


OAKMONT (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) PA. 














PARK LANE CARBON 
PAPER TURNS OUT 
SWELL COPIES / 










OF COURSE — 
/TS MADE BY 
Royvryre / 








Non-smudge! 


Non-slip! 
That’s Park Lane, the carbon paper 
that is specially treated to give 
better copies, cleaner copies. 

See the 
difference in the quality of the work 
turned out in your office! 


Non-curl! 


Get in a supply today! 


Made by Roytype, division of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc.— 
world’s largest manufacturer of 
typewriters! 


THERE'S A 
ROYTYPE 
PRODUCT 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS 
MACHINE 
NEED! 











for Every 
Type of Application 











“Extra Heavy 
Construction 

—Extra Years 
of Service’ 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Sales Engineering Offices 
in All Principal Cities 
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READERS REPORT: 





A Foreman’s Warning 


Sirs: 

Please accept my sincere gratitude for 
your marvelous article, “Foreman Get 
Set” |BW—Nov.20'48,p114]. I hope 
that many of the gentlemen who com- 
puse American industrial management 
read this article and that they digest the 
meaning of its sound advice. In your 
article you have emphasized what I 
have tried to drive home so many times 
to the gentlemen that I have spoken 
to in regard to the organization of fore- 
men. It may be a better means of dis- 
cussion with an independent group than 
to have to talk to one that is tied up 
with the big rank-and-file unions, A.F.L. 
or C.I.O.—to use your word, far more 
“palatable.” The one thing that strikes 
me as teal funnvy is the list of firms that 
vou mention with programs for a new 
day for foremen. Let's take Packard 
Motor’s reforms: 

1) “No longer have to punch the 
time clock.” I have punched one for 
45 years and see no harm in recording 
my punctuality in being at work. 

2) “Don't have to wear gate badges.” 
What is wrong in wearing an identifica- 
tion badge? 

3) “A better rate of overtime pay.” 
That is the only reform that I can see 
in their new program. 

Editor’s Note: Packard’s program, 
as we reported, also includes three-week 
vacations for foremen, instead of two.] 

The things that foremen organized 
for in the early days of the campaign 
were security, protection, and some 
voice in the conditions they toiled un 
der. In the large auto industry at De 
troit I understand that when a man ar 
rives at 65 he is asked out regardless of 
his ability to supervise, his knowledge 
of the work, or his physical condition. 
In steel, on the contrary, some of the 
best foremen and lead men are those 
who have reached the age of 65, in spite 
of the fact that steel has a very liberal 
pension plan. Men feel obligated to 
work for the betterment of the indus 
try where they have spent the best vears 
ot their lives 

Foremen resent the fact that manage 
ment has ignored them during the past 
and that thev have no sense of security 
in their positions, no matter how loyal 
they have been. Foremen face the same 
ills that made it easv for the rank and 
file to be organized when the C.I.O. 
took to the field. Management has not 
learned from the lessons of the past 
Man in his makeup has had instilled in 
him by his Creator a sense of dignity 
that he resents not being able to pro- 
tect. The foreman has been classified 


as the forgotten man of industry. But 
he still is willing to fulfill his obli- 
gation to his employer, and very seldom 
have we found a case where the fore- 
man during a strike was willing to cast 
his lot with the rank and file (he felt 
that he was morally bound to see that 
the factory was protected and main- 
tained). I can recall in the steel strike 
of °46 at Lackawanna, N. Y., when 
foremen were denied the right to enter 
the property of Bethlehem Steel by the 
rank-and-file union, the resentment be- 
came so tense that foremen defied all 
and took many means of entering the 
works. Surely this was a sign that, even 
though organized, they were manage- 
ment minded. The next few years will 
decide the story; if the foremen do enter 
into the unions of the rank and file, it 
will be because management in its blind- 
ness has forced them there. 

Joserpn F. Murpuy 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, 
FOREMEN’S ASSN. OF AMERICA, 
NEW YORK STATE REGIONAL OFFICE, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Automatic Billing 
Sirs: 

Regarding vour article entitled ‘““Ma- 
chine Keeps Books” {BW—Dec.11'48, 
p21): 
My company being one of some 6,000 
independent telephone companies serv- 
ing, together, over two-thirds of the area 
of the United States, I share with my 
other colleagues in the independent 
telephone industry a sincere admiration 
for the magnificent achievements of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Notwith- 
standing this, however, we in the inde- 
pendent telephone field sometimes sense 
that our “big brother” in the business 
tends bv its very size to overshadow 
some of the significant achievements of 
the independent telephone suppliers and 
independent telephone companies Au- 
tomatic Electric of Chicago, Stromberg 
Carlson Co., of Rochester, N. Y., Kel 
log Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago, North Electric Co. of Galion, 
Ohio, and several other general and spe 
cialty supply manufacturers periodically 
develop revolutionary techniques in the 
telephone business. Without in any 
wav discrediting the Bell System and its 
affiliates, these independent suppliers do 
keep Bell Labs and Western Electric 
“on their toes” as these smaller compa 
nies more than make up for their lack 
of size in their dvnamic research policies. 

Automatic Electric Co. was the orig- 
inator of dial telephone operation as it 
is now generally known 

The “Machine Keeps Books’’ article 
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A Pedigree is a Promise of Quality 
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PROMISE OF Quality 
PROMISE OF SE/V/CE 
PROMISE OF FAM" POVCE 


HE Union shield trade mark identifies boxes 
with a pedigree that goes back to the timber 
in Union’s own forests. 


Only fibre from fresh cut trees goes into Union 
boxes and completely integrated production, 
under one management in the world’s largest 
Kraft pulp-to-container plant, is checked and 
rechecked every step of the way to maintain cou- 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


bee Bead 
THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 











THE PEMBROKE WELSH CORGI, as we know it today, traces its’ 
history back to 1107 when Flemish weavers brought it over to 
Wales to serve as a cattle dog. Hardy, alert and intelligent, 
members of this little breed make very rewarding household pets. 


sistent high quality standards without variation. 

Five of the nine largest paper machines in the 
world and four modern box plants are your as- 
surance of getting Union boxes when and. where 
you need them. 

And 75 years of leadership in paper packaging 
stands ready to help you in any problem of pack- 
age engineering or design. 


7 NN 





Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GA. * CHICAGO, ILL. - TRENTON, N. J. 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Leading Industries Throughout 


the Nation PREFER VICTOR 


16mm 


There is a Victor 16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Projector to meet every type 
of audience requirement. 


Kelvinator Division |. 


SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 








OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 





Stimulates Personnel Training and Pr 


Another leader in modern industry 

Kelvinator—-has enthusiastically en- 
dorsed 16mm as an all-important phase 
of its expansive training and selling 
program. To meet its 16mm require- 
ments, Kelvinator confidently utilizes 
Victor for dependable performance. 
Both the Victor Lite-Weight and Victor 


VICTOR ACCELERATES MODER 


with VICTOR and l6mm Sound Films 


Triumph 60 projectors provide un- 
equalled assistance in the projection 
room at Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
headquarters, Detroit, Michigan. 

Write today for Victor's industrial 
folder to add impétus to your sales and 
training programs. 


N SELLING AND TRAINING 


Cooponation 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-wAIGHT CORPORATION 
Fi - 


Dept. BW- \7 * Home Office and 
senor "Eheaee* Bistrnetar 


BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


A modern, low-cost desk 
model bookkeeping 
machine for every 
business. Posts 
ledger, statement 
and proof-journal 
simultaneously. 
Handles banking 
and payroll work 
with equal speed and 
r. You do not need a 
trained bookkeeper — any clerk 
can operate the R. C. Allen. 


accurc 





CE or A DEMONSTRATION 


, fowa 


‘actors: 
patere Threaghout the World 


Cia! 


See how quickly, easily and inexpensively you can have a 
modern bookkeeping system — the R. C. Allen way 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Streets N.W.+ Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


e CALCULATORS e 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


CASH REGISTERS 
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strikes very close home to my company, 
as we have developed for installation i 
March, 1949, and full commercial op 
eration by midsummer, an “automatic 
toll-ticketing and electric key punch bill 
ing procedure” | page 48| which we be 
lieve to be equally significant with the 
Bell Laboratories’ development. . . . 

John E. Ostline of Automatic Elec 
tric Co. developed the system. He 1s 
regarded by most of us in the independ 
ent telephone industry as one of the 
leading telephone research engineers of 
his time. 

J. T. Nayror 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND MANAGER, 
SUNLAND-TUJUNGA TELEPHONE 
SUNLAND, CALIF. 


co., 


Where Jobs Have Gained 


Sirs: 

Having noted your map, “Where 
Manufacturing Employment Has Shown 
the Largest Increases” (BW —Dec.11 
"48,p94), and assuming that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was responsible fo 
the percentage references given, I wrot< 
the bureau and asked for the percentage 
figures for each one of the states 

Answering my _ request, Mr. Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Stati 
tics, said that BUSINESS WEFK was not 
only responsible for the map but als: 
for “‘percentage increases and decreases” 
indicated in white and shaded state: 
For such data please accept my sincere 
thanks, beeause such information is al 
wavs in demand by those interested in 
industrial research and development. 

Can vou give me the percentage fig 
ures of each state that were used by vou 
in compiling the map? 

Jonn M. Guin 
DALLAS, TEX. 
e Percentage increases in factorv em 
plovment, state by state, between 193 


ind Julv, 1948, follow: 


Alabama 64.3% Nevada . 25 
Arizona 86.9 NN; FE, 25.7 
Arkansas 62.4 New Jersey 28.3 
California 776 New Mexico 126.1 
Colorado 46.4 New York 37.7 
Connecticut. 31.2 N. C. 17.1 
Delaware 65.2 N. D <3 De 
Florida 22.9 Ohio. .... 33.5 
Georgia .... 41.8 Oklahoma 68 
Idaho ... 20.5 Oregon 37.8 
Maas. 6.5 DL Pennsvlvania 35.2 
Indiana 44.7 Rhode Island 10. 
lowa 61.8 Ee 597 
Kansas .... 87.3 SD 38.8 
Kentucky 52.0 Tennessee 53.2 
Louisiana 2.8 Texas 98.4 
Maine 25.3 Utah 33.5 
Maryland 20.2 Vermont 38.1 
Mass : 21.1 Virginia 25.7 
Michigan 45.7 Washington. 42.8 
Minnesota .. 85.0 W.Va 42.] 
Mississippi Sia Wisconsin .. 63.8 
Missouri. 46.0 W voming 21.4 
Montana ... 24.8 D. of C. .... 154 
Nebraska ... 50.3 
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California firm installed G-E ca- 
pacitors and avoided a $500 a 
month increase in power bill. 

This is the story Barium Products 
Ltd. tells of their Modesto, Calif. 
planet: They were liable to a $500 a 
month increase in their power costs 
because power factor had fallen 
badly as new equipment was put in 
service. By installing only 240 kvar 
of G-E capacitors, power factor was 
brought back to 93%—and the pen- 
alty avoided. Voltage is much better, 
now, throughout the plant. And 
total installed cost, including auto- 
matic switching equipment to dis- 
connect the capacitors during light 
loads, was less than $3600. 


For other power distribution ideas that will save you money, ask 


These savings are exceptional. 
But your firm, too, may make sub- 
stantial savings by installing G-E 
capacitors if your power contract 
contains a power-factor clause. Even 
without direct savings in power 
costs, G-E capacitors provide relief 
for overloaded plant feeders or trans- 
formers. Frequently they are the 
cure when low voltage is slowing 
down production. 

We urge you to check—-to make 
sure that your company is taking 
full advantage of these remarkable 
devices. A G-E specialist will be 
glad to work with you or your en- 
gineering staff—-to determine just 
what savings may be possible. 





A NEW BOOKLET explains how ca- 
pacitors work and gives specific data 
to show you what you may expect 
from them. Write today for Bulletin 
GEA-5167. Address Section 407-183, 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


your electric utility to show you the full-color slide-film, “Modern 
Industrial Power Distribution,” or contact your G-E representative. 


GENERAL 
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LIFE TEST. 324 batteries get an alternate charge and discharge until failure occurs. It takes 775 relays, 14 miles of wire to do this.. Each 
battery can be controlled independently. And only two men are needed to do the entire job 


Better Testing Lab Helps Willard Build a 


REMOTE CONTROL, Technician, juggling dials, can control the —CONSTANT DISCHARGE. Special machine regulates accurately 
individual behavior of each of the 324 batteries the electrical drain on a_ battery 


Le Be A Peek!) v4 yh 


he ie we oe) Wai a ts i 


FREEZE VEST. Army Ordnance batteries take a beating in the “ROAD” TEST. Batteries get charged by actual auto generators and 
back room in minus 70F weather voltage regulators 
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OVERCHARGE. Batteries in constant-tem- 
perature tank get an “overload” of electricity 


Better Battery 


Specially tailored equip- 
ment, by providing more closely 
controlled conditions, gives 
more accurate test information. 


Sometimes by spending money you 

can save money. ‘That's what Willard 
Storage Battery Co. is finding out—in its 
product-testing laboratory. 
e Tailored — Willard technicians — like 
those of other battery makers—have al- 
ways had a tough time getting accurate 
results with conventional testing equip- 
ment. So the company has spent plenty 
on its testing machinery. Results: closet 
accuracy in test results; savings in labor 
costs; more time for engineers to do 
creative work. 

It has taken three years to get the lab 

up to its present “pushbutton” state. 
This week, Willard took off the wraps, 
and visiting firemen came away with 
ideas of adapting the Willard innova- 
tions in their own labs. 
e Better Batteries—It was apparent, too, 
that the answers Willard technical men 
are getting from their new equipment 
will lead to a more accurate and realistic 
approach to battery design. Once you're 
sure how a certain design behaves un 
der various test conditions, vou have the 
best possible guide toward design im- 
provement 

For example, Willard engineers can 
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MOLDING COMPOUND 


introduces 
a remarkable new technique 
in plastic molding! 


IN 





Garae hi 
pititee of cured Pisskon A Alkyd” 
Compound is greater 


, than normal 


...and cured 


in to seconds! 


PLASKON DIVISION 
Libbey*Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


2119 Sylvan Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio 
Agent: Canadian Industries, 

Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

Manufacturers of of Mates iat 


OUT 












What... 
no printed 
office 


forms? 


That’s right . . . you can handle your office systems 
writing on blank paper . . . get better results... a dozen 
copies or a thousand .. . faster . . . at lower cost. 


How? Use Davidson Pre-printed Paper Masters. They're 
paper-like reproducing Masters . . . pre-printed with 
any of your standard forms. Your typist merely fills in 
the variable matter just as she would type on a printed 
form. Easy to erase and correct ... and no carbon paper 
interleaving to bother with. 


Then ... from this typed master, your Davidson Dual 
Duplicator will reproduce, on blank paper, both the 
form and the typed matter simultaneously and in per- 
fect register. 


And ... here’s the payoff. Every copy is an exact dupli- 
cate of the original... sharp... distinct... black. No 
fuzzy, faded characters . . . no broken lines . . . no 
smudged copies. There’s little chance of error with 
every copy so perfectly readable. 


It’s economical, too. You have no investment in huge 
stocks of printed forms... no loss through obsolescence. 
A small supply of these low cost Masters is all you need. 
We'd like to tell you more about this modern method. 
Write today .. . no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Scales and Service Agencies are 
located in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, 
Mexico and abroad. 







now: (1) find out how different battery 
designs behave under all sorts of tough 
operating conditions; (2) run rigid tests 
on special-purpose batteries, such as the 
plastic-container, “‘nonspill” type; (3) 
develop batieries that will operate efh- 
ciently at wide ranges of temperature; 
(4+) find out how to build batteries that 
will stand up under overcharging (which 
damages a standard battery as much as 
undercharging). 

e Life ‘T'est—Perhaps the most complex 
piece of equipment in the lab is that 
used in conducting battery “life tests.” 
Vhat test requires that the battery be 
cycled (alternately charged and dis- 
charged) until it gives up. With old 
equipment, it took six persons to handle 
such testing; with the new setup two 
persons can “keep an eye” on 324 bat 
teries at once. And only one of those 
two must be a technician; the other is a 
recorder. 

Sitting at his panel board, the tech- 
nician, by throwing one of a bank of 
switches, can charge, or discharge, or 
open-circuit, or read voltage on any one 
of the 324 batteries, which are in a room 
some distance away. The equipment re- 
quires 775 relays and 14 miles of wiring 
e Constant Rate—Another standard test 
for rating batteries is what is called 
“constant-rate discharge.” ‘That means 
the battery is electrically drained for a 
definite length of time, at a definite rate 
of discharge. Battery makers have al 
ways found this difficult because dis- 
charge rate through a fixed load changes 
as battery voltage drops. 

Willard’s special machine licks this 
problem. Discharge current can be 
varied all the way from 50 to 2,000 am 
peres; the discharge rate is held constant 
by electronically operated motor rheo 
stats that varv the load on the batter 


Davidson 


DUAL DUPLICATORS 
and PAPER MASTERS 


DUPLICATORS + PAPER MASTERS - OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





PLASTIC ‘TEST. Special nonspill batteries 
in plastic cases are tested on a machine that 
handles currents ranging from 10 milliam- 





peres to 6 amperes 
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as the charge drops. No manual switch 
juggling is needed. 

© Too Much Charge—Overcharging is 
in important cause of battery failure. So 
one goal in battery design today is to 
build in an ability to take overcharge. 
Willard is using special equipment to 
help develop such batteries. 

In one setup, a constant-temperature 

tank (accurate to within one degree) 
holds 60 test batteries while they get an 
overcharge. (You need a constant-tem- 
perature tank because batteries overheat 
1s the charge builds up; that would in- 
validate test results. ) 
@ Special-Purpose—] or testing _ plastic- 
container, nonspill batteries, Willard 
uses another special setup. Such batter- 
ics have between and around the plates 
1 special porous insulation that holds 
about 90% of the electrolyte. 

On a special board the engineers have 

25 circuits available, any one of which 
can charge or discharge at any one of 
three rates. The board has an exceed- 
ingly wide range: Discharge currents 
trom 10 milliamperes (0.01 amperes) to 
6 amperes can be handled. [It was de- 
veloped specifically for testing the non- 
spill batteries, which require special dis- 
charge-rate conditions for testing. 
e Conventional—Along with such spe 
cial equipment, there are more conven 
tional devices: vibrators that shake 
batteries to “death:” cold rooms that 
“freeze” them; machines that simulate 
driving conditions. 

Ihe laboratory has other activities, 
besides testing. For example, it makes 
i “scrap” survey every vear: It gathers 
up about 1,000 used batteries of all 
makes, gives them an “autopsy” to sce 
how the various parts have stood up in 
use The results are made avatable 
to the entire industry. Another activity 
iy product-quality control: Willard bat 
tericy are picked at random off the as 
emblv lines in various plants, shipped 
to Cleveland where they are checked 
iainst design standards 


JOB MARKET FOR DEGREES 


What kinds of jobs do engineering 
graduates out of school a vear have to- 
dav? Here are some answers to the ques 
tion, culled bv Stanford University from 
i poll of 135 alumni 

More than a third (51) are in manu 
facturing; 28 have government jobs; 23 
ire with consulting firms or schools 

Half the entire lot are doing technical 
work; a quarter are in research and 
development. 

On the bachelor-of-science level, civil 
engineers topped their fellows in other 
branches with a salary averaging $290 
i month. Masters degrees commanded 
the most in electronics; the average was 
$32S a month. 

In general, a M.S. brought $36 a 
month more than a B.S. 
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ANNUAL 
SAVINGS 


A fleet operator’s yearly fuel bill for a truck pow- 
ered with a Cummins Diesel Engine is $2,626.50 
less than the fuel cost for another truck, powered 
with a gasoline engine and used on the same haul, 


50 
ne/// 


A contractor saves $1,138.80 on fue! annually 
with every Cummins-Powered earth mover in his 
fleet .. . the difference between Cummins’ fuel con- 
sumption and that of another make of diesel on 
the same job. 


This fuel economy comes from the Exclusive 
Cummins Fuel System, a development of 30 years 
of “imagineering” by Cummins, pioncer in the 
high-speed diesel field. Write for Bulletin 5263-B 
and specific information on how Cummins Diesel 
Engines solve power problems like yours profitably. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. > COLUMBUS 1, INDIANA 
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When manufacturing was largely a hand operation, selling could afford to be 
leisurely. It was, in fact, bad taste even to discuss your product with a prospect 
before you had gone through the formalities of inquiring about his health, the 


welfare of his family and what the general business outlook was. 


selling by “hand” methods ? 


“np 


... products you make by machine: 


Today you make your products by fully mechanized methods. But are you using 


equally MECHANIZED SELLING methods? 


MECHANIZED SELLING uses the high speed and low cost of ADVERTISING to 
free your salesman of the load of preliminary, time consuming chores. 
MECHANIZED SELLING frees him of the costly task of making initial contacts, 
arousing interest and creating a preference for your product. MECHANIZED 
SELLING can do all this before he ever appears on the scene. With the help of 
MECHANIZED SELLING your salesman is free to concentrate his specialized 
skills and limited time on those all-important steps of making a specific proposal 


and closing the sale. It’s as true of sales as You will find a detailed discussion of the 
importance of MECHANIZED SELLING 


<4. 6 aaa +4? . in McGraw-Hill’s new booklet, ‘‘Orders and 
it is of production: the more it’s mechanized, Meehan Shea, dees, bie 


F man for a copy, or write us today. 
the lower the unit cost to you. 


MECHANIZED SELLING 


When your advertising 
does its job (steps |, 2 and 
3) your salesman has more 





aa time for steps 4 and 5. 
a \ la ie 
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into this! 


VEN the picture gives you some idea 
FE of the rugged construction of the 
‘Load Lifter’. 

But to know the secret of its amaz- 
ing endurance, to. understand its 
ability to solve the toughest lifting 
problem, you would have to look 
into the hoist. 

For therein are special features 
built into the ‘Load Lifter’. (You will 
not find all of them in other 


hoist.) 


secret of low-cost lifting, minimum 


any 
These features are the open 
for man, load and 


upkeep, safety 


machine—and above all, dependability. 

The ball-bearing motor is entirely 
enclosed keeping out dust, grit and 
oil seepage. There is a two-gear reduc- 
tion drive—for efficient operation. The 
“one-point lubrication”. There are 
fool-proof upper stops and lower 
safety blocks. 

Summing up the qualities of this 
strong honest hoist—it will take care 
of your lifting job, no matter how 
strenuous and cost you much less 
for lifting. Can any hoist do more? 


Hoists are built with lift- 
Ibs. in all combi- 


Load Lifter’ Electric 





trial needs. They are 
» almost every working condition 


within their capacities. Send for Catalog No. 216. 


LOAD LIFTER 


. 
Hoists 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





U Ni 2HOOW 9 





Builders haw-Box' Cranes, ‘B and ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves d Safet d Relief Valves and 






, Tons Jate 
mericon’ Industrial Instruments. 
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Automatic accountant “remembers” everything a phone company needs to know about 
a toll call. When the subscriber hangs up, the stored information is sorted to .. . 











2 


Tape perforator, which punches the data on a paper tape. The tape can be routed into 
a punch card machine for billing, or sent to a “toll ticketer,” which produces . . . 
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loll ticket that shows in code numbers 
the vital facts on a particular call 





Mechanical Bills 


Mechanized bookkeeping 
system planned by West Coast 
company has machines that not 
only record calls but make bills. 

Some small, independent telephone 
companies keep thei research Cars 
cocked, like the big operators. And they 


follow through on what they learn 
e No Hands—Such a company is Sun 


land-Tujunga Tclephone Co., Califor 
nia. Within the next few months, it 


will completely mechanize toll-call ac 
counting. Hands and heads are prac 
tically out of the picture. Automatic 
equipment will toll tickets; 
punchceard machines will replace type 
writers and accounting machines. All 
recording and accounting procedures 
from the time the subscriber lifts the 
receiver to the time his bill for the call 
is made out—will be done by machines 
instead of girls 

Not long ago, Bell Tclephone Labo 


prepare 
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ratories took the w raps off its automatic 
accounting system (BW —Dec.11’48, 
p21). ‘The Bell machines take the mes- 
sage data, figure the length of the call, 
print up the data ready for posting. 

¢ Further Step—Sunland’s proposed sys- 
tem goes a step further: It makes up the 
final bill from the recorded data, too. 
All the girls will have to do is transfer 
teletype-like tapes and tabulating cards 
trom one machine to another. 

\utomatic toll-ticketing isn’t entirely 
new to the small phone companies. 
With their smaller installations they 
can often experiment with innovations 
before the big Bell outfits are ready to. 
The Strowger system to be installed by 
Sunland was developed by Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago, several years ago. 
An experimental installation was com 
pleted at the Santa Monica exchange of 
Associated ‘Velephone Co., Ltd., in 
1944. 

e Strowger System—Here’s how the 
Strowger svstem works. Instead of giv- 
ing the toll-call number to an operator, 
the subscriber dials the exchange and 
number he is calling. (The system is 
used only on suburban calls, now.) The 
equipment gets the signal to listen in 
when the caller starts to dial. The equip 
ment records the call and the number; 
it notes the date, length of call, the call 
ing subscriber's service classification, 
unit rate, and anything else the biller 
needs to know. It can also compute 
the charges. 

e Punch It Out—When the caller hangs 
up, that gives the system another signal 
‘The cquipment starts turning out a 
punched tape to register what it has just 
“heard.” ‘The tape is like a teletype 
tape (Bell’s machine embosses rather 
than punches a tape). Once the infor 
mation is registered, the tape can be 
fed into a machine that will convert it 
into a toll ticket for billing. Or, and 
this is what the svstem will eventually 
do, it can be fed into another machine 
that converts the punches right into a 
final bill 

The heart of the svstem is a bunch of 
electromechanical switches and_ relays. 
These guide the call, and do the “re 
membering.” ‘The svstem includes the 
Strowger Automatic “Director.” This 
translates the cxchange code dialed by 
the subscriber into a sequence of digits, 
and thus routes the call over the pre 
ferred lines. If the routes are busy. it 
can choose an alternate route. ‘The di 
rector also can distinguish between local 
and extended-service subscribers and de 
termine which calls are charge, which 
are free. 

Sunland will feed the teletvpe tape in 
formation through International Busi 
ness Machines equipment that works 
with conventional I.B.M. accounting 
cards. The cards will carrv all data in 
the form of punches. Stuck into other 
machines, they can print up bills, tote 
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Take any Hyatt Hy-Load' 
Roller Bearing of a given 
type and size from stock 
and you will find it a pre- 
cise duplicate of a like 
Hyatt Bearing you may be 
now using, micro-precision 
perfect. 

Made so accurate that in 
the separable types, com- 
ponent parts are inter- 
changeable. This 
matching and selecting on 
assembly lines, no time or 


eans in 





labor is wasted. 

For care-free perform. 
ance—for the utmost from 
your bearing equipment 
investment from hand 
trucks to diesel locomo- 
tives, use Hyatts. Feel free 
to consult us. Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Harri- 


son, New Jersey. 








eee Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Thanks to the “Rolling Bird Cage” 


aw RAILROAD MAN will tell you 
that the key to smooth riding 
for both passenger and freight trains 
is a well-maintained, stone ballast 
roadbed. So it’s small wonder the Erie 
is proud of its main line, completely 
stone ballasted all the way from New 
York to Chicago. 


Erie’s “rolling bird cage” (properly 
known as a power ballast machine) is 
shown here helping to keep the road- 
bed in top condition. Working with 
a series of eight tampers that push 
the ballast under the ties and pack 
it down evenly for smoothest riding, 
this ingenious machine does the job 
faster and better. 







Of course, the power ballast machine 
is only one of the important reasons 
for Erie’s famed roadbed—one of the 
best maintained in ail America. It 
does point up how Erie’s progressive 
railroading works continuously and 
efficiently on the job of providing safe, 
dependable transportation for both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of industrial America 
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up statements, do other accounting 
tricks. 
e Wide Field—Ihere are about 5,700 
independent phone companies in this 
country now. ‘They serve about two 
thirds of the area of the U.S. In all, 
U.S. phones number about 38-million; 
of these, Bell has about 31.3-million, or 
80%; the independents have the rest. 
The independents carry on research 
programs in cooperation with independ 
ent suppliers like Automatic Electric, 
Stromberg-Carlson, Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply, North Electric, and others 
e Toll-Dialing, ‘Too—Automatie _ toll- 
ticketing isn’t the only trick in the in 
dependents’ bag. ‘They have been work 
ing for some time on operator toll-dial 
ing (BW—Jan.15’49,p44). Their claim: 
They used it—on a small scale—30 years 


ago. 


Finding New Ways 
To Use Cannery Waste 


Meat packers have a big advantage 
over other food processors: They can 
squeeze byproducts out of everything 
but the squeal. Not so, fruit and veg- 
etable processors. ‘They get little bene- 
fit from plant wastes—worse, even have 
to pay to dispose of trimmings, cores, 
pods, and shells. And they are con- 
stantly on the hook for polluting 
streams. 

Steady work on the problem has been 
underway at two Pacific Coast colleges. 
Now researchers have made enough 
progress to talk about their two projects. 
e Methane Gas—At Oregon State Col- 
lege the job has been to turn pear waste 
into fuel. A pilot plant has operated 
continuously for eight months making 
methane gas through anaerobic fermen- 
tation of the waste. It converts 1 lb. of 
fresh pear waste into 1.05 cu. ft. of 
methane. 

An average packing plant handling 

100 tons of pears a day produces some 
40 tons of waste. This contains about 
8!-million B.t.u.—enough to fire a 100- 
h.p. boiler operating 12 hours a day. In 
the Northwest, Prof. Ernest H. Wie- 
gand of the college points out cannery 
waste from pears alone is around 36,000 
tons a vear. 
e Industrial Alcohol—At Washington 
State College, industrial alcohol is be- 
ing produced at what are said to be com- 
petitive prices. With the help of Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., researchers 
have developed a fermenting and distill- 
ing unit that can be built for $184,000 
and be moved to canneries on five rail- 
road cars throughout the season. Four 
men could handle 50 tons of waste, pro- 
duce something over 500 gal. of alcohol 
a day. 

In the process, cannery waste is 
ground, sterilized, fermented with yeast, 
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and distilled. ‘his produces 190-proof 
alcohol at a cost of 44¢ a gallon. An- 
other 27¢ a gallon is required for dry- 
ing the residue, now being experimen- 
tally used as animal feed. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





More big turbines came out of West- 
inghouse last year than ever before. 
More than 2-million kw. of turbine ca- 
pacity were shipped to power plants. 
[hat’s 43% above 1947's record. 

2 
Sound tracks for movie films are now 
being made on the principle of the mag- 
netic tape. Eastman Kodak (under 
license from Armour Research Founda 
tion) sprays on a magnetic coating. 
Eastman will sell vou raw film with the 
coating on it, or will spray a coating 
on film vou have already exposed. Bell 
& Howell, Revere Camera, and Ampro 
Corp. have projectors with magnetic 
sound attachments in the works. 

*® 
G.M. will start production of torque 
converter transmissions for the Army’s 
General Patton tank in September. The 
order runs to $40-million. 

2 
Electronic control for deep  oil-well 
drilling, worked out by Minneapolis 
Honeywell, keeps weight on the bit 
constant no matter what the subsurface 
formations. That means faster drilling, 
fewer equipment losses, says the com 
pany. 

e 
Vinyl plastic film will be made by Wil 
liam Whitman Co. The New EF ngland 
textile maker has set up a new Lynn 
(Mass.) subsidiary to do the job. 

e 
Lustrex label will now appear on all 
Monsanto's polystyrene products. — It 
will streamline the company’s trade 
names, 

» 
Of the energy consumed in the U.S.— 
about 1-billion B.t.u. a second—less 
than a third is used productively. Wil 
liam M. Holaday, research director of 
Socony Vacuum, savs a big offender is 
the automotive field, where use cf 
ciency is about 6%. 

. 
Symposium on sampling by American 
Societv for “Vesting Materials has been 
published as a booklet ($1). To get a 
copy write A.S.T.M., 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia 3. 

6 
Road builders will get their annual 
briefing on new construction develop 
ments from the American Road Build 
ers’ Assn. Sessions will be held in 
Washington, Feb. to 9. 
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PATTERN FOR 
--e BY FORT WAYNE 


Fort Wayne’s widespread plants and mills are 

integrated in a pattern of operations designed for the best 

possible service to the shippers of America. Four strategically placed 
manufacturing plants in major shipping areas, a huge 

affiliate kraftboard mill, a bustling strawboard mill...all Fort Wayne’s 
laboratories, research facilities, sales and service organizations, 
personnel... fit efficiently in this modern-day pattern 

developed through 40 years of specialization in the manufacture of 
corrugated containers. Result? Complete product 

uniformity, complete quality control, creative accomplishment in 
container design, development, production. And— important 

in these days— on-time delivery as specified. America’s 
greatest shipping areas— many of America’s greatest 
shippers—- know Fort Wayne’s integrated pattern for service. 


They gain its benefits every day. 


CORRI rED FIBRE BOX! 
oil Wayne 
CoRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 

General Offices: 

Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Plants: 

Rochester, New York 

Chicago, Illinois 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Vincennes, Indiana 


iypiliate 


Southern Paperboard 


FABRICATION RATING 


Corporation 

Port Wentworth, Georgia 
Sales Offices: 

Chicago, Ill. + Detroit, Mich. * Buffalo, N. Y.* Jamestown, N. Y. + New York, N.Y. 

Rochester, N. Y. * Syracuse, N. Y. * Cincinnati, Ohio * Cleveland, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio * Lima, Ohio * Newark, Ohio* Indianapolis, Ind. 

Muncie, Ind. + Pittsburgh, Penna. * York, Penna. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Stair-Crawler 


Another — stair-climbing cart has 
cropped up in the equipment field. This 
one, the ‘Trak-Truk, carries a 500-Ib. 
load on a crawler base with rubber 
belts. American Machine Works, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., is the manufacturer. 

[wo endless rubber belts run over 
grooved aluminum wheels, which are 


mounted on antifriction needle bearings. 


Guides with built-in roller supports keep 
the belts in line. The load is carried 


} 


entirely by the belts; you keep them at 
yroper tension by adjusting the rear 
vheels 

The crawler base pivots on two steel 


I 
plates welded to the tubular truck frame. 


You can tilt it to make it conform to the 
incline of the stairs. Brakes on the front 
wheels of the cart are worked by a cable 
pull on the truck handle. On level sur- 
faces you can retract the crawler base, 
run the unit like any standard two-wheel 
hand _ truck 

e Availability: 10 days. 


Concrete Paint 


I'remco Mfg. Co. has a new enamel 
for concrete made from a special rubber 
base. Called Colorfloor XX, the cover- 
ing is said to be completely resistant to 
the lime in cement. 

he enamel 
stands up undet 
or alcohol 


dries in about 24 hours, 
icid, alkali, soap, oil, 
It reportedly has good 
ibrasion resistance and will leave no 
lingering odors. Made in red, gray, and 


grease, 
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dark green, the covering will protect 
against dampness and mustiness; it can 
be applied without special primers or 


sealers. ‘T'remco’s address: 8701 Kins- 
man Rd., Cleveland. 


e Availabilitv: immediate. 


Pressure Sprinkler 


\ new lawn sprinkler has been de 
signed specifically to lick the problem 
of insufficient water pressure. It’s made 
by Aqua-Spray Lawn Sprinkler Co., +39 
East Fort St., Detroit. 

Here’s how the system works: Water 
flows into it through a relay valve with 
eight outlets. Each outlet is connected 
by 4-in. pipe to four sprinkler heads, 
which take care of one section of lawn 
I'he relay valve sends water through one 
outlet at a time for about a minute, then 
shunts it to the next one. 

Aqua-Spray says its system is highly 
efficient. Reason: Intermittent spraying 
allows time for seepage between each 
spray period; no surplus water runs off 
the lawn. The company says the system 
will water lawns up to 3,000 sq. ft. 

Another advantage: You can adjust 
the heads for spraving lawns of various 
shapes without wasting water on side- 
walks or drivewavs. Valves and heads 
ire all-bronze 
e Availability: immediate. 


Outside-Inside Control 


A new temperature control solves the 
problem of getting rooms warmed up 


when you want them to be. The regu- 
lator has gone into production just re- 
cently at Automatic Devices Co.'s 
Weather Controls Division. 

(he Weather-Chron is installed out 
side the building. Instead of setting it 
for the time you want heating to start, 
you adjust for the time when the rooms 
inside should be fully warmed. During 
the night, the instrument automatically 
shifts the time for the heat to go on as 
the temperature changes. When the 
mercury drops, the time is pushed ahead; 
when the weather turns warmer, it is 
put off nearer to the opening of the 
office day. 

The Weather-Chron is wired into the 
regular room thermostat circuit. During 
the day, the room thermostat maintams 
the building temperature at its normal 
level. 

On extremely cold nights, when tem 
perature dips below a preset mark, the 
Weather-Chron will hold building tem 
perature at its daytime level. When 
an extreme low is reached after heat 
ing has been shut down for the night, 
heating starts up again regardless of 
time. Weather Controls Division head- 
quarters are at 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 

e Availabilitv: two to three weeks. 





Shockless Hammer 


A nonrecoil hammer built with plastic 
tips lets you pound away on furniture 
or auto-body parts without marring the 
finish. Designed by ‘Vahlen Metal In- 
dustries, Ltd., 685 EF. Hastings St., Van- 
couver, B. C., the hammer has a hollow 
metal head with a built-in charge of stcel 
grit. 

When you lower the tip of the ham- 
mer, the charge follows the downswing. 
That, Tahlen says, practically eliminates 
recoil of the hammer after it has struck. 
The blow that results is about 30% 
harder than the impact of an ordinary 
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MILLS METAL PARTITIONS © 


F 


OR more than twenty-eight years The Mills Company has devoted 
itself exclusively to the design and manufacture of movable steel par- 


titions. The unexcelled quality of Mills Metal Partitions in thousands of 


buildings of every type throughout America reflects the concentration of 


engineering, craftsmanship and production facilities upon this single purpose. 


The new Mills Metal Partitions Catalog No. 49-O represents, in printed 


form, the knowledge and experience gained during these twenty-eight 
years of work in this field. [t was designed as a practical, convenient 
“working tool” for architects and all who deal with the problems of flexi- 
ble space divisions in commercial, industrial and institutional buildings. 


aks 





You'll find this new 44 page Mills Catalog 
bound into Sweet's File, Architectural, for 
1949— or we'll be glad to send you an easy- 
to-handle copy for your individual use. 
Just ask for Catalog 49-0. 








THE MILLS COMPANY 


963 WAYSIDE ROAD + CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





WORLD'S 








Wagner Electric Corporation Strips 

Wires Faster with Osborn Brushes, 

insures solid solder contact of rotor 
leads in commutator. 


\ 
A INSULATION BEING 
BRUSH ~ REMOVED FROM LEADS 











Schematic Drawing of typical 
Wire Stripping Operation. 


TRIPPING formvar enamel insulation from copper lead 
wires in rotor fields to insure solid solder contact in the 
commutator is a feature performance at the Wagner Electric 
Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. Principal stars of the “show” are 
Osborn Ringlock Brushes with their cost-cutting act of stripping 
lead wires free of all insulation in a matter of seconds... with 
lead ends “clean as a whistle” for automatic soldering. 


A special wire stripping machine provides a fixture in which 
a rotor is placed with wires extended and rotated at 8 R.PM., 
forcing the wires between counter rotating Osborn Ringlock 
Brushes, revolving at 3450 R. P. M., that strip approximately 
lin. of insulation, 1% in. from the end. Rotor is then removed 
from the fixture and the lead wires trimmed to length within 
the cleaned area. 

This is just one of hundreds of industrial applications in 
which Osborn Power-Driven Brushes are playing a stellar role. 
If you are faced with rising production costs it will pay you to 
investigate. There is no obligation. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
$401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

















hammer, company engincers report. 
The two plastic tips measure 1 in. 
in diameter, are made of ‘Tennessee 
Eastman Corp.’s Tenite. ‘They are force- 
fitted onto grooved nipples in the ham- 
mer head; it’s almost impossible to 
loosen the assembly, ‘Tahlen says. The 
plastic is resilient, won't crack or flake 
under heavy impact. H. F. Soderling 
Co., 1745 Fourth Ave. South, Seattle, 
handles U. S. distribution. 
e Availability: immediate. 





LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES + PAINT BRUSHES + MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 








Dressed-Up Dispenser 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. thinks that its 


new telescoping, plastic cup dispenser 
stacks up as a counter showpiece. 

It’s made of polystyrene in a red-and 
gray color scheme. Industrial designer 
Gerald C. Johnson has arranged the 
three telescoping sleeves so that a fresh 
cup is always ready at the top. Loading 
is simply a matter of removing the 
sleeves, dropping in a new stack of cups. 
The dispenser is compact (the base 
measures 64 in.), but it holds 250 cups 
and will take seven different sizes. 
When you switch to a bigger or smaller 
cup, you merely change the collar at the 
top of the sleeves. Company headquar 
ters: 122 E. 42 St., New York 17. 

e Availability: immediate. 


P.S. 


Electric floor polisher is light enough 
(7 lb.) to be picked up to buff tables, 
counters, and walls. Spring-powered 
disc brush runs at 5,000 r.p.m. to 7,000 
r.p.m. ‘Maker: Chase Mfg. Corp., 3634 
Bailey Ave., New York 63. 

Pail heater will warm water or liquid 
foods for livestock. You can hang it 
any place you have an electric outlet. 
Heating clement goes inside the pail, 
warms 2 gal. of water to 119F in 12 
min., says the maker—H. D. Hudson 
Mfg. Co., 589 FE. Illinois St., Chicago. 
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THE GACH CORPORATION 


blater dIVIsION 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Heat transfer ipparatus for the continuous closed, 











controlled processing of viscous and liquid materials. 





IT PAID to kick out the kettle... 


on this 275,000 GALLON 
cooking job! 


For centuries, kettle cooking methods have 
served mankind well enough. This is the case 
no longer when it comes to modern, large-scale 
industrial heat transfer with viscous and liquid 
materials—and the important business of keeping 
costs in line with profits. 

For example a certain textile printer who cooks 
275,000 gallons of starch paste per month, for 
printing gum. This big heat transfer job got too 
expensive with the traditional open-kettle sys- 
tem. So he saved himself $3,000.00 per month by 
changing to continuous, closed, controlled cook- 
ing, cooling, and plasticizing with VoratTor heat 
transfer apparatus. 

So it goes with just about any viscous or liquid 
material, from foods to chemicals, to petroleum 
products, to what have you. VoraTor heat transfer 
apparatus, process design, and plant construction 
mean good fortune for more than one major in- 
dustry, on problems of cooking, cooling, deodor- 
izing, crystalizing, hydrogenating, aerating, emul- 
sifying, molding. 

If you process a viscous or liquid material, it’s 
good business to let a VoTATOR engineer check 
the effectiveness of present methods. 


Vorator is a trade mark applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation, 





MARKETING 





Where the Big Urban Markets Are 


\ | | A 
\ — — | * ee 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


POUGHEST PROBLEM is not where the big markets are, but how much territory each covers. 


_ —_—<v 


That's why federal agencies are . . . 
> 5 


Remapping Metropolitan Areas 


All agencies will use the same area when reporting 
population, income and other marketing data. 


Whe uturn for help when you might include a dozen square miles in 
rut sales territories and assign dealer side the “metropolitan” area that the 
ips for a new product? Census Bureau excludes. There might 
Probab to Washington, D. C. be—and sometimes are—as many Middk 
Pher 1 the cavernous files of various towns as there are agencies 
ler iencies, vour market-research e Redefining Job—But there may not 
epartment will find some of the best be so many Middletowns much Jonge 
lirketing information in the world. Last week representatives of a dozen 
It will help answer vital questions government agencies met for a_ final 
vl th pulation is concentrated, review of their two-year study of the 


, whether it’s a rural or in question: What is a metropolitan area? 
dustria nomy. Vheir immediate to fix the 
e Many Middletowns—The chances are limits of the 80-odd top metropolitan 
od that before your areas in the country. Later they will get 

to correlate all the to work on another 50 or so 
igencies, he will Hanging over the committee is a Feb 
deadline for 1947 Census of Manu 


thrown up his hands in despair. l 
Why? Because not all agencies mean factures tabulations. Cc officials 


the same thing when they say “Middle will pare the committce’s areas down to 
town.”” The U.S. Employment Service about 55. Detailed marketing informa- 


income level 
| aie 
objective 


researcher 
data 
have 


muishes trving 
t different 


nsus 
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tion on these areas will be published 
in the census report. 

e Information—Included in this census 
information as the tota 
rca; employment 


will be such 
employment of an 
of production workers; total wages and 
salaries; value added by manufacturc 
expenditures for new plant ind equip 
ment in 1947. 

The census will also tabulate by in 
dustry the number of establishments in 
an area. 

Detailed information will be provided 
on metropolitan areas, less detailed data 
on some 200 industrial counties 

In the past, four definitions of metro 
politan areas have been widely used 

Metropolitan districts have been used 
by the Census Bureau in the population 
These consist of a large cen 
and all the adjoining territory 
150 Oo 


census 
tral city 
with a population density of 
more per square mil 
Industrial areas, used by the Census 
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of Manufactures, have been defined on 
county boundaries. 

Labor market areas are employed by 
the U.S. Employment Service for local 
labor-market analysis. ‘They're based 
primarily on the commuting area. 

Metropolitan counties were de 
veloped by the Census Bureau for war 
time population estimates—because Of- 
fice of Price Administration registration 
data, on which these estimates were 
based, were available only on a county 
wide basis. 

About two years ago the Bureau of 

the Census and the Budget Bureau's 
Division of Statistical Standards de 
cided that this hodge-podge would no 
longer do. So a series of conferences 
began with the aim of working out 
a “standard area.” 
e Interagency Committee— very gov- 
ernment agency that published statis- 
tical information on an area_ basis got 
into the act. The group was called the 
Interagency Committee on Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. 

It soon became apparent to the com- 
mittee that the standard definition 
would have to follow county lines, since 
much statistical information 1s available 
only on a county basis. The only ex- 
ception has been in New England, 
where the well-recognized traditional 
town lines were used. 

The committee felt that each stand- 
ard metropolitan area should be an 
integrated economic unit. That wav 
it would serve not only for local popu- 
lation, industry, and trade statistics, 
but for labor-market analysis and other 
purposes. ‘This meant that it should 
include the homes of those who work 
and shop in the central city. It should 
only extend as far as good roads and 
public transportation were available, 
and distances shouldn’t be excessive. 

Here are a few vardsticks that the 
committee set up as “musts” for a 
Standard Metropolitan Area: ‘There 
must be a central city with at least 
50,000 inhabitants. The area in which 
the citv is located must have at least 
100,000 inhabitants. Where two cities 
of 50,000 or more persons lie within 20 
miles of each other, they are to be in- 
cluded in a single area. State lites 
don’t matter; a single area can in- 
clude counties in two or more states. 
e Tentative Definitions—After setting 
these standards, the committee asked 
the Census Bureau to take over the 
preparatory research and draw up tenta- 
tive area boundaries 

As the Census subcommittee worked 
out its tentative definitions, field men 
checked with state and local chambers 
of commerce, planning commissions, r¢ 
search groups. And it wasn’t long be 
fore they found themselves butting 
heads with local boosters 
@ Objections—Some of these local groups 
wanted to shochorn as many counties 
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as possible into their areas so prospec- 
tive industries would be attracted. 
Some cities didn’t want to be included 
in the same area with a rival. 

Usually the field men were able to 

pacify the local boosters by explaining 
the “why” of the standard definitions. 
About a dozen areas convinced the 
subcommittee that the definition 
should be changed. 
e Big Problems—The biggest kick came 
from San Francisco. The Bay Area 
Council and the Chamber of Commerce 
wanted to get the entire San Francisco 
Bay area of nine counties included. ‘Thus 
far the subcommittee is sticking to 
five counties. 

Currently there are less than half a 
dozen areas which present a real prob 
lem in definition. One, for instance, 
is the tremendous New York area. The 
problem is whether to break it down 
into two Or more areas or consider it as 
only one. As one area, it would cross 
two state lines, into New Jersey and 
Connecticut. : 


Wallachs Ad Series 
Sells Store Personality 


Got a loose button? Spots on your 

coat? Wallachs will fix you up. The 
chain of men’s retail shops in metropoli- 
tan New York (a Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx subsidiary) is in dead earnest. 
Behind its cordial invitations, running 
in the New York-New Jersey papers 
right now, you can feel the pressure of 
a buyers’ market. 
e Service Without Strings—Three times 
a week, Wallachs sets out to sell itself 
through airy, informal advertising. — It 
wants to create a distinctive personality, 
as the place where the public can get 
free service with no obligation to buy 
I'ypical of the series is this one: 

“Lost the hang of it? 

“One of life’s minor irritations is a 
broken hanger in the collar of a coat 
It irritates the owner. It irritates the 


check-room girl And it irritates the 
owner's wife because it can be pesky to 
repair. 


“We suggest a solution. If the 
hanger on your topcoat, raincoat, o1 
overcoat should give way some morn 
ing, hurry over to Wallachs. If un 
stitched, we will stitch it back. — If 
broken, we will replace it. We may not 
be able to match the coat material, of 
course, but we'll do the best we can 
from our assortment of spare hangers 
No charge. Just another small facet of 
Wallach’s friendly service...” 

e Responsive—John D. Gray, president 
of Wallachs, doesn’t know whether the 
ads have brought in more sales. He does 
know that thev have raised store trafhc 
noticeably. ‘The one about removing 
spots brought in 3,000 spotty people 











WHEN THE FIRST 
AIRCRAFT WERE 
BUILT IN THE WEST 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
GEARED PRODUCTS 
had been in use 
for 15 years 


When aircraft were first built 
on the west coast, years before 
the first World War, “PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” was already long 
established as a principal sup- 
plier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts to the industries of the west. 

PACIFIC-WESTERN aircraft 
actuators, precision-quality 
aircraft gearing and many other 
types of ground and air equip- 
ment are now known through- 
out the industry. Continual 
research and testing programs 
are carried on within our plants 
to aid in solving difficult pres- 
ent-day aeronautical problems. 


In the west, it’s 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 


geared products 


In the pulp and paper, chemical, 
mining, petroleum, fishing, food and 
all the other industries,“PACIFIC- 
WESTERN" is again the primary 
supplier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts designed and built for the spe- 
cific needs of each industry. 


We are both proud and careful of 
our more-than-50-year record as 
gearmakers to western industry. 


When you need geared equipment 
for your western plant, be sure to 
make use of our specialized engi- 
neering experience and our three 
large plants with the finest gear- 
making facilities in the west. 


Write, wire, or phone 
for assistance on your current 
geared-drive needs. 


Western Gear Works, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Western Gear Works, Box 192, Lynwood, Calif. 
Pacific Gear & Tool Works, San Francisco 3, Calif. 

Sales Representatives : 
Houston ¢ Portland ¢ Salt Lake City 


PACIFIC WESTERN 


GEAR pk 0 0 Ue 
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How Cigarette Brands Line Up 


Estimated Domestic Sales 








these new Billions of Cigarettes % of Total 
Brand 1948 1947 % Change 1948 1947 
shears have Lucky Strike ........ 1025 1020 + 5% 29.3% 30.4% 
(American Tobacco) 
everything OS ae %.0 990 — 30 27.5 29.5 
Oe (R. J. Reynolds) 
Chesterfield ......... 74.0 70.0 + 5.7 21.2 20.8 
(Liggett & Myers) 
Philip Morris ........ 28.5 23.0 +23.9 8.1 6.9 
(Philip Morris) 
Oe | a es 16.0 14.6 + 9.6 46 4.3 
(P. Lorillard) 
PalloMMall ... .2.. <6 - 35 15 +17.5 3.9 3.4 
NEW SERIES (American Tobacco) 
7 LS ee a 6.5 5.0 +-30.0 18 1.5 
(Brown & Williamson) 
ee ee? | twee .......... . 45 36-4250 3 OO 
Products of 75 years of shear-build- facies Tob ) 
ing experience, New Series Columbia eee 
Steel Squaring Shears offer every RMIRRON ee aaa ite 3.0 3.0 eeaes 3 3 
feature for sg ype a of (Brown & Williamson) 
operation, safety and versatility. 7 
Quiet, Vibration-Free Worm Wings & Avalon...... 1.5 1.5 ee 4 4 
Drive — one-piece, chrome-nickel (Brown & Williamson) 
senor “= shaft; ball bearings; Niel OO Sac cica wis 1.0 1.2 —16.7 a 4 
a on : e 
aAa—<« incinen teen) 
Positive, Solenoid-Valve Miscellaneous ........ 25 1.5 +66.7 P| 4 
Actuated Clutch—six hardened 
alloy-steel jaws, direct-connected (MOVE acts wiciecrnenes 349.5 335.9 + 4.0 100.0 100.0 


to squared end of eccentric shaft. 
Convenient foot-switch control. 


Motorized Back Gauge— 
simplified chain and sprocket drive; 
self-locking adjustment. Vernier 
dial. Easily set within 1/128”. 
Hydraulic Hold-Downs—posi- 
tive; every hold-down exerts same 
pressure. Prevent slippage, pro- 
mote accuracy. 


Rigid, Welded Rolled Steel 


Cigarettes Set New Record 


Sales rose 4% in 1948 to 350-billion cigarettes. Big Three— 
American Tobacco, R. J. Reynolds, Liggett & Myers—hold lead. Philip 
Morris soars. Despite higher costs, industry shows net profit. 





Construction — stronger, lighter 
— minimum deflection, longer life. 


Long Life Blades—outlast four 
ordinary blades. 


Other Features—long, uninter- 
rupted slideways; front adjustment 
of upper blade holder; one-piece, 
heat-treated eccentric shaft with 
eccentrics forged integrally; stain- 
less steel scales; centralized lubri- 
cation; improved finger guard; 
many safety features. 
Capacities—;;;" to 1%” in mild 
steel. Write for Bulletin 900. 


CONTRACT SERVICE 


nvited to use Columbia's 
extensive engineering and amar 
facilities for designing and a 
special machinery. Write for ; 


You are 1} 


COLUMBIA MACHINERY 
AND ENGINEERING CORP. 
One of America’s largest designers and builders 
of Shears, Press Brakes, Hydraulic Presses, 
Veneer and Plywood Machinery and Special 
Machinery. 

HAMILTON, OHIO 
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In 1948, for the ninth year in a row, 
U.S. cigarette smokers pufted their way 
to new nicotine consumption records. 

Total sales soared to a massive 350 

billion cigarettes—about 4,000 butts for 
each smoker in the U.S. This was a 
4+% increase over 1947's record of 336 
billion units (BW —Jan.17°4+5,p42). ‘The 
jump shows up in a survey for BUSINESS 
WEEK completed last week by Prof 
Charles W. Williams, the University of 
Louisville's expert on trends in the 
tobacco industry. 
e Big Three—The market moved up just 
about all along the line; none of the 
leading brand manufacturers changed 
places in sales rank. And the “Big 
Three” (Lucky Strike, Camel, Chester- 
field) still got the lion’s share 

Lucky Strike (American Tobacco Co 
topped its 1947 record slightly to keep 
on top of the heap for another vear 
Camel (R. J. Revnolds) slipped a_ bit, 
but not enough to lose the red ribbon 
Chesterfield (Liggett & Mvers) inched 
closer to second place with a sales boost 
of 4-billion cigarettes during the vear. 
Percentagewise, this means the “Big 


three” held 83% of total cigarette sales, 
as compared with 54% in 1947, and 
§2% in 1946. 

e Big Fourth—Most significant change 
last year was Philip Morris’ jump from 
a distant to a close fourth place; the 
company increased sales from 23-billion 
to more than 28-billion fags. P.M. has 
been channeling extra dollars into radio 
and press promotion of its “no cigarette 
hangover’ theme. The policy apparently 
paid off. 

e Runners-Up—Lorillard’s Old Gold 
kept its fifth place spot with a 9.6% 
sales rise. And O.G. showed signs of a 
steady uptrend. 

For three of the’ lesser brands—Pall 
Mall, Herbert ‘Tareyton, and Kools 
1948 was a banner vear. Kools took the 
cake from all competitors in percentage 
increase; sales were up 1 cool 30%. Pall 
Mall and Tarevton both made big gains 
When American ‘Tobacco added Pall 
Mall and Tarevton sales to its Luckies, 
it came up with a total of 121-billion 
cigarettes for the vear. In 1947, these 
combined brands totaled 117-billion. 

Raleigh (Brown & Williamson) man 
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aged to hold its own in ninth place. 
Raleigh is going back soon to premium 
coupons (BW —Jan.8'4+8,p58) for the 
hirst time since prewar days. 

e Profitable—Ihe welter of statistics 
adds up to this: The entire tobacco in 
dustry will show a healthy net profit. 

One reason was that during 1948 the 

Big Three’ did what they don’t do 
very often: ‘They raised prices (about 
eight mills per pack), and added a penny 
a pack to retail prices. ‘Ihe tobacco in- 
dustry has probably had one of the 
smallest total price increases during and 
since the war of any manufactured 
goods. A major part of cigarette price 
rises in the past eight years came directly 
from jumps in state and local taxes. 
e Costs Up—But cigarette manufactur 
ing costs went up, too, last year—and 
faster than the selling price. ‘The indus- 
try countered by stepping up output to 
absorb costs and put it in the clear. 

High prices for leaf tobacco have been 

holding steady—$48.40 in 1948 as com- 
pared with $48.29 per 100 Ibs. in 1947. 
Ihe crop picture is bright: This year’s 
estimated Burley crop is 75-million Ibs 
larger than last year’s. 
e Stiff Competition—With the “Big 
Three” grabbing an average $3% of all 
cigarette sales annually, the smaller man 
ufacturers in the industry will have to 
keep on pitching. 

Pending tax changes due to come up 
before the new Congress may give them 
a break. New cigarette taxes may be 
graduated or ad valorem (according to 
value and not to weight or quantity). 
Thus, a manufacturer would be taxed 
in proportion to retail price of his cig 
arettes. 

Such a tax law would give manufac- 
turers of lower-priced cigarettes a fight- 
ing chance to get in on the lush market 
that the “Big Three” now hold so 
tightly. 


P. & G. Delegates 
Its Radio Headaches 


Procter & Gamble Co., of Cincinnati, 

is the largest single buyer of radio time. 
It produces 21 radio shows and one tele- 
vision program. This involves a com- 
plexity of special problems not found in 
other forms of advertising—dealings with 
actors, producers, writers, and a host of 
other personalities in the entertainment 
field. 
e New Subsidiary—Now P. & G. has 
found a way out of its maze of entertain- 
ment problems. Last week it announced 
the formation of a $1-million subsidiary, 
Procter & Gamble Productions, Inc. 

The new company will handle the 
buying, producing, and entertainment 
elements in P. & G.’s radio, television, 
and motion-picture activities. 

P. & G.’s ad department and its many 
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TYPICAL 
“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER 
PROTECTED PROPERTIES 


Industrial Plants 
Storage and Warehousing 
Mercantiles 
Piers and Wharves 
Aviation Properties 
Hospitals and Institutions 
Hotels and Apartments 
Schools and Colleges 
Offices and Public Buildings 
Special Hazard Occupancies 
’ 
**Automatic’’ Sprinkler sur- 
veys and estimates are cheer- 
fully furnished without cost 

or obligation. 


FOR INVESTMENT 


DEVELOPMENT 


ft 
YOUR INVESTMENT WITH Culemale§printelers 


ENGINEERING 


THAT’S SAFEGUARDED FROM FIRE BY 


"ew, 4. 2 ? - y a 
y - a2 , 7 ee . | 
Miiowtct of? titisile 





FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


A view of Cincinnati's Terrace Plaza Hotel Building 
will convince you of the important engineering advance- 
ments embodied in this multimillion dollar contribution 
to architectural progress. But the structure’s forward- 
looking appearance is not alone evidenced in the brick and 
mortar of a modern exterior, or in the décor features of 
interior appointments. For, although scarcely noticeable, 
Milomiilie Soninkley systems of protection stand guard 
over areas subject to the vulnerability of fire. 


Aside from (ilommélic Spninklors advantages from a 
fire safety viewpoint, the financial considerations involved 
are undeniable. Insurance premium savings on this and 
most other types of (iimualié Sprinklered buildings will, 
over a period of years, not only pay for the protection, but 
in addition, will provide a generous dollar return to the 


property owner. 


You'll find it wise to investigate omalie Gorinklous 
from both a safety and an investment point of view. Com- 
plete information is available through our nationwide net- 
work of district representatives. Write“ Automatic” Sprinkler 
Corporation of America, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


vuinklr 


PROTECTION 





MANUFACTURE - INSTALLATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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MORE 
SERVICE 


MORE 
PROTECTION 
MORE 
SATISFACTION 





. Fhat’s Concrete Construction 


Concrete returns greater dividends three ways by giving more serv- 
ice, more protection, more satisfaction for your construction dollar, 


MORE SERVICE. Concrete’s great strength and durability give 
it a long life of usefulness—in pavements, buildings, farm 
improvements, sewers. ... 


MORE PROTECTION. Concrete’s resistance to fires, storms and 
earthquakes safeguards lives and property in structures of 
many kinds. In pavements its gritty, skid-resistant surface 
helps prevent accidents and permits quick, life-saving stops. 


MORE SATISFACTION. Concrete helps promote contentment 
and well being in many ways. You relax on a concrete pave- 
ment because it’s safe and smooth-riding. You enjoy year- 
around comfort in a concrete house that’s warm in winter, 
cool in summer and clean and dry at all times. 


--- and at What Cost? 


You will like the economy of concrete construction because its long 
life and low maintenance cost, combined with its moderate first cost, 
give you low annual cost. 


So whatever you build, use firesafe, durable, economical concrete. 
It will give you more service, more protection and more satisfaction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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agencies will still be responsible for com 
mercials, and will decide radio, ‘I'V, and 
what part movies shall play in over-all 
marketing strategy 
e Property—There was another reason 
behind this move: As various shows are 
developed, P. & G. feels it will acquire 
valuable entertainment properties which 
can best be handled by a separate entity. 
P. & G. has done little up to now in 
the motion-picture field. But the new 
subsidiary will soon begin production 
on short advertising films. No long 
pictures are contemplated. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Lower prices, keener competition, a 
slight increase in sales over 1948—that’s 
the outlook for 1949 as expressed at 
the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
convention in New York City. 

* 


The parking problem for Rich’s cus- 
tomers will be over when the Atlanta 
department store completes a 44-story 
garage nearby. 

ry 
Sefton Fibre Can will soon make pack- 
ages for frozen foods as well as for in 
dustrial equipment. ‘The St. Louis sub 
sidiary of Container Corp. has a 23- 
year lease (with option to buy) on Con- 
‘Vainer Corp. in Seattle. 

e 


G. F.’s new TV tube is 84 in. in diame 
ter, but probably won't cost any more 
than present 7-in. tubes. Face of the 
tube is glass; sides are metal. 

e 
Price cuts of 50% will clear out in 
ventories of standard 7S-r.p.m. discs in 
New York City’s Vim Radio & Sport 
ing Goods Stores. “Revolutionary de 
velopments” in the record industry 
(BW —Jan.22°48,p82) were the cause. 

@ 


Grocery chains earmark 17¢ out of every 
consumer dollar they take in to pay for 
the wholesale and retail services they 
render. Before the war these functions 
took 224¢ out of everv dollar, says the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. 

© 
Gamble-Skogmo’s sales during Decem 
ber dipped $2.6-million below the pre 
vious December. Even so, the retail 
chain did a 1948 business of $152-mil 
lion—a 4.9% over-all increase over 1947. 

* 


Snow tire for bikes: Goodyear has a 
junior version of the one for autos (BW 
—Jan.8'48,p60), with heavy studs 
etched in both tread and shoulder. 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


~ 
* 


Se teas 


se 


ee 
er 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


t 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING— 





PROPERTIES 

Affiliated Companies 
Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal 
Combustion Engineering de Mexico, S. A., Ss U 4 E 4 a | 3 AT E +e vy | |  @ . 

Mexico, D. F. 

Combustion Engineering Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 
Combustion Publishing Company, Inc., New York 
The Superheater Company, Ltd., Montreal 
The Superheater Company, Ltd., London 
The Superheater Company, Pty., Ltd., Sydney 
Compagnie des Surchauffeurs, Paris 
Stein et Roubaix, Paris 
N. V. Carbo-Union Industrie Maatschappij, 





Rotterdam 
Kohlenscheidungs-Gesellschaft, m.b.H., Stuttgart — ree : ? 3 , . 
Mannfactucing Plants Phe close association of Combustion Engineering Company, Inc. 
U. S. A.—Chattanooga, Chicago, East Chicago, and The Superheater Company since their affiliation in 1933 has 
Monongahela, St. Louis : . 

Caneiti-= Giattnsele: Gusbes provided the opportunity for long and careful study of the ad- 
Abroad—Manchester, Eng.; Paris and Rouboix, vantages that might be obtained by complete merger under a 
France : ; ae J P gga 

Offices and Representatives single management. The fact that a major part of the activity of 

Principal cities of the U. S. A., Canada and Latin : Sos : : , 7) ae - 
tenn Kis ein. Saka, Me, cel both companies involved the manufacture of different but re- 
and Shanghai lated components of steam generating units prompted the taking 
PRODUCTS of some steps in the direction of merger shortly after affiliation. 
For stationary and marine power plants The resulting experience led to a continuing program designed 

Complete steam generating units comprised of all to brine al ever cl 7 di f f es: 

types of boilers, fuel burning and related equip oO bring about ever closer Coort ination of staf and operations. 
ae Se eee en ee TAGG.008 the. of Thus the complete merger, which became effective on January 
steam per hr . . . . » i 
For railroads 1. 1949, was but the final step in the unification of two organiza 
Superheaters, steam driers, feedwater heaters, ex- tions long experienced in working together to achieve common 


haust steam injectors and heater valves for steam 
locomotives. Steam generators for train heating. objec tives. 


For pulp mills The new company will continue all past activities of Combus 


Units for recovery of chemicals and waste heat. . . 
; : tion and Superheater, as summarized at the left, and will be able 
For process industries : 
Mills, pulverizers, air separators and flash drying to offer the combined facilities and services of both organizations 
systems for grinding, drying and separation. Pres- ona world wide sc ale. 
sure vessels, columns, towers, tanks. 
For synthetic oil plants 


Steam generators, separately-fired superheaters, 


gas generators, catalyst reactors. . 7 . 
For municipalities Combustion Engineering -Superheater, Inc 
Flash drying and incineration systems for sewage ’ bd 
l ° 
sludge : 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
For homes 
Automatic gas and electric water heaters. Soil pipe. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT DIVISION —60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





SLY 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 





tor on roof at Pinkerton 


SLY Dust Collec 
Tobacco Co. plont. 





Tobocco cleaning machines with dust 
pipes to Collector. 


@ In its 
Pinkerton Tobacco Company cleans and 


modern plant at Toledo, the 


stems tobacco for sweetened scrap chew- 
ing tobacco, This would be a dusty oper- 
ation—"air washing” the tobacco leaves 
—were it not for the SLY Dust Collector. 


Suction pipes connected to each cleaning 
and separating machine carry off dust 
blown from the leaves along with small, 
unusable tobacco particles to the SLY 
Dust Collector on the roof. The result is 
(1) improved quality of product (2) re- 
duced manpower requirements for plant 
clean-up (3) dust-free working conditions. 






Sly Dust Control Systems 
are used to control more 
than 100 kinds of dusts in 
all kinds of manufacturing 
Operations. Ask for Bulle- 
tin 98 and tell us your 
dust problem. Our ex- 
perience with thou- 
sands of installations is 
at your disposal. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York « Chicago St hovis 

Philadelphia «© M 1 . 
Cincinnati « Los Angeles « inches . Toronto 
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FTC Speaks Out 


Two forthright statements 
define the commission's official 
stand on quantity-discount limits 
and cosmetics demonstrators. 


With the passage of the Robinson 

Patman act in 1936, the Federal ‘l'rade 
Commission got authority to say a lot 
of different things to businessmen. But 
FTC's vocabulary often sounded much 
too limited. Its favorite phre ise seemed 
to be: “Thou shalt not . 
@ Positive Statements—Last year, FTC 
put a statement on the positive side of 
the ledger. In response to the clamor 
over the Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing basing-point pricing for the ce 
ment industry (BW —Jun.12'48,p74), 
FTC issued a set of rules. The title 
“Statement of FTC Policy ‘Toward Geo 
graphic Pricing Practices” (BW—Oct. 
23°48,p2 

Now FTC has issued two more state 
ments with a positive ring. One has to 
do with fixing the size of quantity dis 
counts sellers may allow on large pur 
chases. ‘The othe: proposes a set of 
conditions under which cosmetics manu- 
facturers may supply “‘demonstrators” 
to retail outlets 
e Up in the Air—The quantity-discount 
question has been up in the air for 12 
vears—ever since the Robinson-Patman 
act gave FTC authority to fix the maxi 
mum quantities beyond which discounts 
could not be increased. Under Robin 
son-Patman, for instance, it might be 
legal to give a discount on carload lots, 
but not a higher one on trainload lots. 

FTC first dipped into the quantity 

discount question about 10 years ago, in 
a successful case against Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Co. And last vear, the Su 
preme Court upheld the commission's 
tight to fix the maximum discounts that 
the Morton Salt Co. might grant (BW— 
Mav8’48,p21) 
e New Formula—Now FTC has pub- 
lished a “Procedure for Fixing Quan- 
titv Limits.’ It’s a sort of rule book for 
staging investigations into discounts. 
lire makers and grocery manufacturers 
are the first to get the once-over: 

The procedure calls for 

1) “Nonpublic” investigation by the 
commission; 

2) Issuance of “proposed” quan- 
titv-limit rule, if FTC finds that ‘‘avail- 
able purchasers of greater quantities are 
so few as to render differentials 
unjustly discriminatory or promotive of 
monopoly.” 

(3) Publication of notice of the pro 
posed rule, and of a time limit for filing 
written objections to it or for filing re 
quests to appear before oral hearings; 


(4) FTC’s final decision to establish— 





or not to establish—the maximum quan 
tity for discounts in the particular field 
e Demonstrators—F'I'C’s other new 
publication is “Proposed Rules for the 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations In 
dustry.” In it, FTC gets down to brass 
tacks on the problem of manufacturers’ 
employees who demonstrate products in 
retail outlets. 

The problem has already received 
plenty of publicity because of a long 
drawn-out FTC action against Elizabeth 
Arden, Inc. The commission charged 
that the cosmetic company was discrim 
inating among its retail customers by 
providing some of them with people (or 
money for hiring people) to demon 
strate its products. F'UC finally won its 
point when the New York Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled in its favor (BW—Jun 
22’46,p64), and the Supreme Court re 
fused to review the case 


e New Setup—If the new rules are 


finally adopted, a manufacturer using 
“demonstrators” would have to: 
1) Figure what percentage of sales 


to dealers he will spend for demonstra 
tors or other sales-stimulating services; 

2) Give each dealer the benefit of 
demonstrators’ services (or substituted 
services) in proportion to the size of his 
sales to that dealer; 

(3) Label lis retail demonstrator with 
a badge or sign revealing that she’s paid 
by him not by the dealer 


ute 
ae 
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Frente 


Silken Sales Message 


This promotion message serves a double 
purpose. A. M. Perlman, Inc., New York 
City rayon converter, is using it to promote: 
(1) a new line of blouses; (2) its Foto-Fab 
process of imprinting textiles photograph- 
ically. Some 650 of these scarves, printed 
by Foto-Fab, were distributed to local resi- 
dent buyers at a cost of $1.50 each. Result: 
more than $50,000 in orders in a week's 
time. Other Foto-Fab scarves are used in 
store displays for consumers. 
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EVERY CARE HAS BEEN TAKEN to make 
the new Marchant Figuremaster easy on the 
eyes. Dial figures are 40% larger and are in 
easy-to-read straight lines for all three amounts, 
notably the keyboard entry . . . clearly legible 
insignia, molded into the tops of keys and con- 
trols, cannot be effaced . . . all work areas are 
shadow-free. Designed to be the calculator most 
restful to the eyes as well as the most pro- 


MARCHANT 


Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your figures 
faster and cheaper. Call the Marchant 
Man in your phone book today 





or just mail this coupon to Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 





ductive of fast, effortless, accurate work, the 
Figuremaster measurably delivers more CPO.* 
These and 14 other principal new features, 
combined with Marchant’s traditional suprem- 
acy in accuracy control, simplicity and silent- 
speed, establish the Figuremaster as the world’s 


foremost calculator. *Calculations Per Operator 


“4 


AM ICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California 


Without obligation, I would like to see the Figuremaster 0 


Please send me free igformation about the Figuremaster O 


Bl 
NOSE icc cece oe eceeeeeerereeecerseeesseeseseseseeeseeees 
Address..... PPOTTTTTTITITTITITTITTTTTiiTriTirrT errr ie 
Chie ccccsecce eocccccccccccccccececs State. .ccccccsccscccce 











Manufacturers who use Sharon 


quality steels rest secure in the 


knowledge that no one, anywhere; 
is using better materials. For it is 
the steel that makes the product 


and Sharon makes fine steels. 





Tapping an open hearth at the Sharon Steel Corporation’s Lowellville, Ohio, works. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Shaw, Fenntyleania 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION: THE NILES ROLLING MILL COMPANY, NILES, O.; DETROIT TUBE AND STEEL COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH.; 
BRAINARD STEEL MPANY, WARREN, O.: SHARONSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., AND FARRELL, PA.; CARPENTERTOWN COAL & COKE CO., MT. PLEASANT, 
PA.; FAIRMONT COKE WORKS, FAIRMONT, W. VA.; MORGANTOWN COKE WORKS, MORGANTOWN, W. VA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, O., DETROIT, MICH, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., ST. LOUIS, MO., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT 
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Vhat’s the major reason why . . . 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK R.R. during winter months 


Potato Road Has Bright Future 


The Bangor & Aroostook figures it will be able to handle 
its maturing obligations. Freight is up, profits are good. New 
president is modernizing the line. 





Carloads of potatoes are once mot uses about a sixth of the nation’s po 
moving down the main line of. the tuto /p So, potatoc irc to. the 
Bangor & Aroostook Nain nM \roostook almost what bituminous coal 
farmers like to hold on to their crop is to the Pocahontas lines. Thev account 
until the following winter or. earl for nearly half of the road’s freight 
spring, so the traffic is just getting under venucs (BW —Aug.11°45,p70 
vay. It looks this week as though the Last vear the so-called “Potato Road” 
601-mile Mame railroad is going to carry hauled a record 112,209 cars of freight, 
1 record tonnage of spuds this season ibout 3,000 more than the 1947 record 
e Potato Prosperity—That spells pro Of last vear’s total, 51,079 carloads were 
perity for the Aroostook, for the road otatoes. This helps to explain how the 


ich Aroostook ended the year with: 


Aroostook County, wl 


taps famous 
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SLASH 
HANDLIN 


INSIDE 
Farquhar Conveyors 
stack, load, pile 
carry materials 
easier, cheaper 


“ 


OUTSIDE 


Farquher Conveyors 
move all types f 
bulk and package 
materials quickly, 
easily, efficiently 





* 
| ig all kinds of industries, stores, buildings 
wherever packaged or bulk ma- 
terials are handled, Farquhar Conveyors are 
hard at work loading, unloading, stor- 
ing, stacking, piling, moving bags, bales, 
boxes, cartons, fine or powdery materials, 
coal, aggregates faster, better, cheaper 
For horizontal conveying, for handling 
from floor-to-floor, Farquhar Conveyors can 
be set up quickly, easily, to speed up han- 
dling operations, get better use of man- 
power, cut costs. Whatever your materials 
handling problem, see Farquhar first for the 
right installation for your job! Mail coupon 
for the information you need... now! 


PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 





A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Conveyor Division 

201 Duke St., York, Pa. or 

612 W. Elm St., Chicago, III 

Please send me information on Farquhar 
Freight Conveyors, Trough Conveyors. I 
am, am not, attaching specifications for our 
handling problem 

Name Title 

Company 


ES State 
2 = a ee a ar am ome es mu ase 
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By 


Anchor Machinery on 


UNISORB 





to Get these Savings: 


VIBRATION AND NOISE DEADENED 

UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 85% of 
transmitted vibration and noise... saves 
on machinery, building and floor wear... 
greater production efh- 


helps promote 


ciency through lowered worker fatigue. 


NO WASTEFUL FLOOR DAMAGE 


NET INCOME of about $15 a share on its 
common stock, highest in its history 





have either his $1,000, or a bond that 
at least equals—perhaps betters—the se- 


(table, below). curity and return his present bond 
ee gives.” 
GROSS REVENUES of more than $15.5- oh ket Val R tl 
; Marke alues—Recently, € 
million, 28% higher than in the pre- - SOreey,  Saveeoss 
° have shared Hutchins’ — optimistic 


vious peak year of 1947. 


his, in turn, leads to a question that 

greatly interests the line’s shareholders: 
What will this mean when Julv 1, 1951, 
rolls around? ‘That’s the day when 
$12.4-million of bonds—out of a total 
long-term debt now amounting to 
$16.6-million—falls due. 
e Optimism—The new president of the 
road, +]-vear-old Curtis M. Hutchins, 
feels certain the Aroostook will come 
through with flying colors. He stresses 
the road’s performance and its good 
credit. He thinks it will meet the ma 
turities “without undue difficulty.” But 
Hutchins frankly recognizes the compli 
cations ahead. 

Here are the debts that will fall due 
in mid-1951: 

(1) A $3.8-million debt held 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp 
(That’s what’s left of $4-million worth 
of 4% bonds the Aroostook had to sell 
to RFC in 1943 so it could pay off some 
$3.9-million of 5% funded debt falling 
due then.) 

(2) A publicly held 4° “rst-mortgage 
bond issue of $8.6-million—of which 
S4.8-million can’t be called till matur 


solely 


(though cautious) view, for the line’s 
publicly held bonds maturing in mid 
1951 have ranged between par and 88% 
of their value in the past two years on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Now 
they're selling for around 95%. 

The Aroostook’s common stock is a 

different story. Last week it was being 
traded on the Big Board at around $27 
despite the earnings of $15 a share. ‘The 
reason for this is that dividends on the 
common had to be stopped nine years 
ago to conserve cash. 
e RFC Restriction—Since 1943 there 
has been an added factor: While the 
RFC’s bonds are outstanding, the 
Aroostook can’t declare any preferred 
or common dividends without the 
agency's written permission. ‘The fact 
that the line hasn't been allowed to pay 
common dividends has been a tough 
break for the investors; the earnings 
since 1941 have averaged about $6 a 
share yearly. 

he holders of the road’s 38,280 
shares of 5% preferred have come off 
much better. Uhe restriction on divi 
dends hasn't been applied to their stock 

which is now selling on the Big Board 


itv, and $3.8-million which can be _ for $67 ($7 above the 1948 low 
called only at 110% of par. _  @Lumber Declines—As late as 1924. 
e Confidence—Here’s the basis of the 58-vear-old Aroostook was still pri 


Hutchins’ confidence: 

“If market conditions are such that 
an entirely new refunding issue cannot 
be sold at the appropriate time, we will 
offer a plan of exchange to our present 
bondholders; or proceed under the so 
called Mahafhe act for an extension of 
the maturity of the existing bonds on 
terms acceptable to the bondholders 

“Certainly everv bondholder can feel 
confident that on July 1, 1951, he will 


marily a logging road. Forest products 
(chic'iy pulpwood) are still important 
to the road, but far less than they once 
were. In 1947 thev were responsible for 
26% of the 3.6-million tons of freight 
carried by the Aroostook, but for only 
11% of its total freight revenues. Po 
tatoes in the same vear contributed 
32% of the tonnage hauled—and 48% 
of the freight revenues. 

What's more, potatoes also have an- 

















Because it eliminates bolts and lag screws, 
UNISORB- Mounting does away with old- h & Off 
. _ The B. & A.: How Potatoes Pay 
fashioned, destructive floor-drilling ... 
keeps floors like new. t Fs A -Anitawe 
y ht Gr Fired Ne F | Operating 
INSTALLATION TIME SHORTENED I Re nue Charges Inco Det Rats : 
UNISORB-Mounting requires no bolts, 1929 $ 8,136 9956 $1,398 $19,726 65.6% 
: F 93? 59)? (8 9 17.35 ; 
no lag screws. A special cement grips the 1932 ’ 5 01 17,356 66.4 
UNISORB pads to machine feet and floor 1939 5.11 772 216 18,746 74.3 
with a holding strength of 1500 lbs. per 1940 4.87] 757 126 18.681 oo 9 
sq. ft. minimum. 1941 5.666 48 654 17.593 68.0 
1942 6,770 718 843 16,643 66.0 
1943 8.705 622 1,222 17.726 60.8 
1944 3,062 10,025 568 974 13,851 60.5 
UNISORB is supplied in pads ready-cut 1945 3,525 10.512 3458 747 14.053 73.9 
for immediate installation, or by the 1946 3,462 10,169 ee ' 454 13,786 88.6 
; 1947 3,632 12,1 3¢ $52 165 14,437 30 
square foot. Write for details today. 1948° 5 S44 =26 2300 66 0 
Revenue fre it rrved th sands of tons -ercent of , 1 rbed b »perating 
THE FELTERS COMPANY 1 Revenue freight cov: jx thoasonds of tons. "Percent of gross absorbed te, oberata 
in 1936-45, 82 n 1946, 78 n 1947 Includes ba ns when outs jing. * Revenues, 
210-Q SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. net income are company estimates; other figures, BI estimates 
Offices’ New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis 
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other, indirect effect on the Aroostook. 
On them depends, in large measure, the 
prospenty of Aroostook County. And 
the purchasing power of the county de 
termines how much inbound manufac 
tured goods and other high-rate freight 
the line hauls. 

e New-Style President—l’or many years 
the railroad was personified by W ingate 
Cram, whose father built it. Cram, a 
big, colorful man, knew every inch of 
the line before he began his service with 
it in 1901. Cram, now board chairman, 
retired from the presidency last spring 

Phat brought in Hutchins, who made 

no claim of being a railroad man. Hutch 
ins, a Vermonter, was graduated from 
Williams College in 1925, later studied 
forestry and eventually became one of 
the major pulpwood dealers in the 
Northeast. He has also been a director 
of bituminous coal companies, head of 
the War Production Board's pulpwood 
program, a Maine legislator. 
e New Broom—Ilutchins operates on 
the premise that railroading is no dif 
ferent from other —businesses—that 
what’s good for one is good for another. 
(his meant some reshuffling and stream 
lining as Hutchins has: (1) stepped up 
the road’s modernization program; (2) 
reorganized admunistrative procedures 
and personnel; (3) pushed Maine-devel 
opment campaign; (+) put new em- 
phasis on promotion and public rela 
tions; (5) cooperated with other New 
England railroads in solving common 
problems 

This spring the road will be almost 
completely dieselized when General Mo- 
tor’s Electro-Motive Division delivers 
12 diesel-electric locomotives. ‘The road 
already has 12; with the other dozen it 
will need steam engines only during the 
peak potato shipments in the winter. 
Also on order are: stainless-steel luxury 
coaches for the Aroostook Flyer; 100 
more side-discharge pulpwood — cars 
which cut unloading time to minutes. 

These purchases have been financed 

through equipment trust certificates. A 
§2.1-million issue was awarded to Hal 
sev, Stuart & Co. in November. 
e Public Relations—Hutchins makes 
liberal use of public relations and _pro- 
motion. ‘To :the outside world, he is 
pushing northern Maine on several 
scores. His road advertises the region as 
a good place to raise cattle and find 
minerals. The railroad also claims that 
Maine has “the nation’s largest unde- 
veloped stands of softwoods and hard- 
woods.” 

Hutchins keeps an eve out for the 
traveling public. His public relations 
staff has developed a keen nose for 
Aroostook news. The road is publishing 
an elaborate promotion piece. Hutch 
ins has adopted a flashy new color 
scheme for his rolling stock (blue, vel 
low, and silver). And he has spruced up 
his timetables. 
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(Above) Bay City's current Model 180-166 
CraneMobile, Twin-Disc equipped, works for 
the Austin Company on a plant construction 
job near Kalamazoo, Mich. 


(Left) This one-man excavator, built around 
1923, is similar to the first Bay City machine 
equipped with a Twin Disc Clutch. Bay City 
Shovels, Inc., since has used Twin Disc Clutches 
exciusively on excavating and material-han- 
dling equipment. 


Twin Dise 
hy the companies it keeps 


Bay City Shovels, Inc., uses Twin Disc Clutches 


exclusively on its excavating and material- 


handling equipment. Bay City used its first 


Twin Disc Clutch in 1923. Ninety-seven leading 


manufacturers of material-handling and earth-moving 


equipment find Twin Disc Friction Clutches 


and Hydraulic Drives efficient units for 


ower transmission. You can judge Twin Disc 


by 


the companies it keeps. Twin Disc CLuTcH 


Company, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 
Division, Rockford, Illinois). 







Power Take-off 


wa 





Marine Gear 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 
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RAYONIER 


IMCORPORATED 





PRODUCER 
OF HIGHLY 
PURIFIED 
woop 
CELLULOSE 





The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable February 
15, 1949, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business January 28, 1949. 

EDWARD BARTSCH 
President 
January 12, 1949 





AMERICA’S FIRST AND FINEST 


COLOR SERVICE 


plus America’s Largest-Selling 
Interior Maintenance Finish 





««sFOR PAINTING THAT 
PAYS EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
YEAR AFTER YEAR! 
Stimulate production with surround- 
ings that contribute to eye ease, 
promote safety, build morale... by 
painting according to a free Sight 
Perfection color prescription tailor- 
made for your plant by the famous 
Glidden Color Service. Use Glidden 
SPRAY-DAY-LITE (or BRUSH- 
DAY-LITE) for a perfect one-coat 
finish that will wash like tile—last 
indefinitely. For book on SPRAY- 
DAY-LITE and Glidden Sight Per- 
fection Color Service, write The 
Glidden Company, Dept. R-1, 11001 
Madison Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 








) 
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Factor Financing Spreads 


Once confined chiefly to textile business, borrowing from 
finance companies has spread into many other fields. But false 
fears of impaired credit ratings still keep opposition strong. 


Ihe use of factor-financing in the 

textile business is nothing new. In fact, 
it was in that trade (particularly in the 
cotton-goods end) that financing of ac 
counts receivable and merchandise 
stocks first really took hold. 
e Expansion—Accounts receivable and 
inventory financing is no longer almost 
exclusively confined to the textile trade. 
Led by such finance-company giants as 
Baltimore’s Commercial Credit Co. and 
C.I.1T. Financial Corp. (already the na 
tion’s leading textile factors) this bor- 
rowing medium has been spreading fur- 
ther and further into other fields. 

Commercial Credit, a pioneer in the 

non-textile factoring field, for example, 
reports that its accounts receivable-in 
ventory financing has totaled over $1 
billion during the last five years. It has 
done a big chunk of this business with 
a wide variety of non-textile trades, and 
with both small companies and _ large 
corporations. 
e Good and Bad—In the textile business, 
the use of factoring facilities seems to 
have no really unfavorable kickback on a 
borrower's credit standing. True, the 
collateral nature of its advances bars 
users of factor-financing from negoti- 
ating any unsecured help from their 
banks. But that’s a minor matter be- 
cause proceeds from their factor-financ- 
ing should provide such borrowers with 
all their new-money needs. 

But the picture seems to be a lot less 
rosy in other trades. In most non-textile 
fields, it is common to frown on a cor 
poration that starts financing its oper- 
ations via factoring mediums rather than 
through its banks. 

e Arguments Against—Opponents of 
factor-financing have three main argu- 
ments against it: 

(1) Its costs are too high for most 
corporations to bear. 

(2) Its use is a confession of weakness 
bound to react unfavorably on a com- 
pany’s bank- and trade-credit standing. 

(3) Discounting receivables tends to 
make a corporation careless as to the 
credit risk of its customers. It soon for 
gets that advances made on receivables 
that later can’t be collected must event 
ually be repaid to the finance company. 
e Counter-Claim—The finance compa- 
nies have several good counter-claims. 

Commercial Credit reports that such 
borrowers pay interest for advances on 
receivables only on a day-to-day basis, 
and only for money in active use. More- 
over, only the exact amount needed is 
ever borrowed, and no commensurate 


idle bank balances must be maintained 
while such advances are outstanding. 
Also, interest doesn’t have to be paid 
on sums borrowed ahead for anticipated 
necds. 

e Low Cost—Commercial Credit claims 
that these things keep their cost down. 
Many clients, they say, have found that 
only bank loans at around a rate of +% 
would keep their borrowing costs com 
parable. 

The company also denies that use of 

its factoring facilities harms a compa 
ny’s credit standing. On the contrary, 
it savs, its borrowers—manv of whom for 
one reason or another can’t get ortho 
dox bank loans—find themselves with a 
highly improved credit standing. Fi 
nally, the finance companies never re 
veal the names of the companies using 
their factoring facilities. 
e How It Works—Here is how Commer 
cial Credit operates when it agrees to 
make advances on a company’s recei\ 
ables: 

Clients continue to pass on their own 
credits, make shipments on their usual 
terms, handle their own collections 
Only copies of those invoices that they 
wish to finance are ever sent to the fi 
nance company. The borrower immedi 
ately gets a check covering the size of 
the advance earlier agreed upon. 

Checks from customers covering in 
voices already financed are sent to Com 
mercial Credit by the borrower. The 
latter then gets from the finance com 
pany the difference between the ad 
vance, plus the financing costs entailed, 
and the amount which the customer has 
paid for the goods 
e Types of Loans—The finance compa 
nies are willing to make advances on a 
company’s entire list of receivables 
They are also willing to consider re- 
guests for loans against both finished 
goods and raw materials. These loans 
would be liquidated from proceeds of 
receivables when later disposed of. Also, 
corporate clients can get self-liquidating, 
equipment-purchase loans to offset to 
day’s high operating costs by using mod 
ern, cost-saving equipment 

Many companies who could well use 
factoring-financing still have only the 
dimmest idea of what it is. That came 
out of a recent survev conducted by 
Imberman & DeForest, Chicago public 
relations firm. 

e Companies Opposed—The officers of 
most of the 121] industrial companies 
contacted were completely against mak 
ing arrangements with factors. In gen 
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eral, they felt that using such loaning 
facilities would eventually (1) lessen 
their control of their companies and 
company policies, (2) completely under- 
mine their companies’ present inde- 
pendent character. 

Interestingly enough, most of the 
companies surveyed appeared to be suf- 
fering from fisc: il ills which factor-financ- 
ing, might cure. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





C.B.S. wants more cash in reserve be 
cause it will probably have to spend 
heavily developing ‘IV operations. So 
it has arranged a 15-year 34% loan for 
$5-million with Prudential. 

e 


Rail carloadings were off 11.2% from 
1945 levels for the first half of January. 
But the second-half showing may look 
better Bad weather cut loadings 
sharply that time last year. 

e 
State bonuses to veterans will probably 
cause heavy borrowing durnng 1949. 
Louisiana wil] soon publicly offer $50 
million of bonus bonds. And _all-told 
the nation approved some $41 5-million 
worth of them at last fall’s elections 

a 
Commissions on stock transactions at 
the New York Curb Exchange may go 
up an average of 13.1%. Members must 
say yes or no by Feb. 2 to this proposal 
by the Curb governors. 

e 

Group-insurance plan will be sponsored 
by the New York State Bankers Assn. 
It will cover 60,000 employees in mem- 
ber banks that in many 
small to get into established plans. Pru 
dential will underwrite this one. 


cases are too 


e 
Municipal tax rates rose 6% in 1948. 
[hat was the average increase in 333 


U.S. cities surveyed by the Bureau of 
Governmental Research. Assessed prop 
erty valuations were also up 6% in the 
cities with over 300,000 population 

2 
New loans on life-insurance policies 
came to $420-million last vear. The In 
stitute of Life Insurance says loans out- 
standing at the vear end totaled $2.1- 
billiion—actually only an increase of 
$138-million because of the heavy re- 
payment of old loans. Loans only rep- 
resented +% of reserves as against 21% 
in the record vear of 1932 

3 
Standard Brands may soon have to cut 
the recent $2 annual dividend rate on 
its common. Wall Street hears S. B. 
didn’t earn muclr over that in 1948. In 
1947 it earned $2.32; in 1946, $4.18. 
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Alone, miles from help— 


—s 


‘ 





his LIFE LINE TINE was a Radio Wave 


, Freezing death cheated in a desolate 
mountain pass... Stranded by motor 
trouble at 20° below zero, a Wash- 
ington State snow plow operator froze 
his fingers to uselessness trying to 
effect repairs. With numbed, clumsy 
hands he clutched the microphone 
of his Motorola 2-Way Radio. His 
pain-choked words took wings—and 
within seconds help was on the way! 


Life saving is a familiar role for 
2-way radio, but far more familiar 
is the job of saving man-hours and 
industry. 


equipment for modern 


Transportation, steel, oil, building 


and many other industries rely on 
2-way radio to expedite work— 
and are daily finding new uses for 
their newest tool. 


Most of these industries depend on 
Motorola to design equipment they 
know will last longer and outper- 
form all others. Careful comparison 
of design, features and construction, 
has proved to them that inspired 
engineering and craftsmanship in 
the world’s largest 2-way FM mobile 
radio laboratory is their guarantee 
that the Motorola equipment they 
buy today will be years ahead of 
the field—for years to come! 


Find out how Motorola 2-WAY FM RADIO, the world’s finest, can increase 
the efficiency of your operation .. . 


| 
l 


f—" MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!:—~ 


MOTOROLA INC., 

Communications Division 

4545 Augusta Bivd., 

Chicago 51, Illinois, Dept. B.W. 

Please send me complete details of 2-way radio in 
industrial applications. 


NAME 

POSITION 
COMPANY 

TYPE OF BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 

city 





ZONE 




















AMERICA'S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry Room for 


* PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 





Dispersion of industry is 
considered the most practi- 
cal solution to the problem 
of protecting America’s in- 
dustrial machinery from 
potential attack. Yet, new 
plant sites must be selected 
with an eye to peacetime 
requirements. Mississippi 
offers industry relatively 
strategic safety, plus two 
major economic advan- 
tages vital to healthy indus- 
trial growth: 


* Access to the world’s largest 
fuel and energy reserves. 
© A reservoir of intelligent rural 


labor, willing and able to work. 


For specific information concerning 
your requirements write: 


MISSISSIPPI! AGRICULTURAL 
& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
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Ori tea 
1946 


1948 1949 


Stable Interest Rates Ahead 


That's what the rising price 


of governments implies. Reasons 


for the rise: Election ended uncertainty over support policy. And 
fear of business slump makes bonds look like better bet. 


Company treasurers can figure on a 
fairly stable level of interest rates when 
they lay their plans for 1949 financing. 
Ihe long downtrend in bond prices 
rise in interest rates) seems to have 
ended at last. 

e Gage—You can see this most plainly 
by looking at the two bellwether issues 


of the long-term government market, 
the 24s of 1967-72. In the government 


reflect “pure” interest 
allowance for credit 
any market for cor- 


market, prices 
rates. There’s no 
risks as there is in 
porate securities 
Through most of 1945, the 24s, 
with the rest of the long-term 


along 
l'reas 








New Capitol Building—Jackson, Mississippi 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Montl ear 
Week 1 ly 1 
Stocks 
Industrial 151.1 152.0 149.3 140.3 
Railroad 3.3. 439 473° 8 
Utility 69.4 68.4 66.3 67.2 
Bonds 
Industrial 97.0 96.1 94.8 96.6 
Railroad 87.6 86.8 84.5 81.9 
Utility 93.8 93.9 938 95.8 
Da Standard Poor's Cort 
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urics, were resting heavily on the pegs 
established by the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem. If it hadn’t been for the Reserve 
Board’s determination to support. the 


market, they would have broken well 
under par. 

e Pegs Still Stand—But since _ the 
November clection, the government 
market has pulled up off the pegs. The 
rise hasn’t been spectacular. But it is 
enough to show that governments arc 


standing on their own fect again in 
stead of leaning on the Reserve Board’s 
crutch. 

Ihe main reason for this is psycho 
logical. The election settled the ques 
tion of whether the pegs were going to 
be pulled—if not permanently at least 
for a good long time. The market now 
takes the pegs as an accepted fact; it 
no longer worries about the possibility 
that governments might break — part 
(Rumors that Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
John W. Snyder is about to quit make 
no difference in this situation. The Ad 
ministration is pledged to a policy of 
bond support regardless of who is in 


the ‘T'reasury.) 

But there also is another reason. In 
vestors are less worried about inflation 
now than they have been at any time 


in the past two years. Instead they are 
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worried about the possibility of a busi All this raises a question that is 

ness slump (page 21). Hence, bonds bothering economists and _ investors SAVED! 
look better and better to them. more and more: How and when can 5 
e Permanent — Fixture?—heoretically, the Reserve Board wind up its support 

this would be a good time for the Fed policy? It won’t take the step when the 40 Gallons 
eral Reserve to get out of its commit- market is on the pegs. for fear bond s 
ment to support the market—if it prices will go under par. And it won't of Lube Oil 
wanted to. But the Reserve Board and _ take the step when the market is above 


the Treasury also have noted the signs the pegs, for fear of scaring business. In per month 


of hesitation in business. They won't other words, support of the bond mar 


a 
take the chance of giving it a shock by — ket is likely to become a permanent on one unit 


announcing that the government mar- feature of monetary and credit policy— 
ket will have to walk alone from here unless someone dreams up another way 
on, out. 


Risk-Capital Coming Back? 





Success of 1949 new-stock offerings—especially Bethlehem | *= 
Steel—cheers Wall Street. Warning: Bessie’s case wasn’t typical. 








Wall Street has been wailing loudly York—helped place the stock. And, 
about a serious shortage of risk capital even more important, dealers got a 


(BW—Nov.27'48,p88). Have its vehe commission—$1.10 a share—which en- 





inent claims been off base? Is the long- couraged them to put on some real sales 
dormant new equity-capital market at — steam. 
last about to wake up? \ third factor counted, too. Bessie’s 

Corporate executives—judging from was a negotiated deal. And before its : --25 5 
the talk at recent business gatherings— offering there was no spirited bidding = a 
have been worrying those questions like — contest to blow up its sales price. Such They are alike- 
dogs with tempting bones. bidding can boost prices to levels re 
e Good Signs—Here’s what started —flecting not market valuation but rather they are two units of the 
them: (1) The warm reception that the do-or-die determination of an un same locomotive — except that 
practically all 1949’s new stock offer derwriting group to win the business one is equipped with a BRIGGS 
ings have had; and (2) especially the from some rival syndicate A-428 lubricating oil Clarifier 
spectacular success last week (BW-—Jan. ¢@ Good Buv—Instead, the stock was at H 
32°49,p103) of Bethlehem Steel Corp.'s tractively priced—$32.50 a share vs. the hence ae oe 
— of 627,960 shares of common - evel — on — nate ran the same runs, hauled the 
STOCK wien word oOo le new offering firs . . . 

In the “Bessie” deal, underwnters of | came out. This proved less than four pe loads. Like on 
the financing found — themselves — times the then estimated 1948 earnings a RD UE Se 
swamped with orders from the moment on the stock, hardly more than twice 
the subscription books were opened. It — the annual rate of profit estimated from BUT= the unit with the 
proved one of the fastest moving, out- fourth-quarter results. And it was onh BRIGGS Clarifier used 40 gallons 
the-window stock offerings the Street slightly more than half last June’s $60 less lubricating oil during the 
had seen in months, book value of the shares. one-month test conducted by the 


What's more, the “buy” orders came railroad’s ownresearch engineers. 


not just from Manhattan or the steel BIG STEEL SPLIT-UP 


company’s home area. Investors all over Word from you and an 

the country were interested. Reports he last week in January is steel week engineer from the nearest Briggs 

are that, geographically, the stocks won in the stock market—when steel com distributor will show you how 

an abnormally wide distribution pany reports are traditionally issued you can cut your costs with 
So apparently today’s growing band And for once vou could tell the differ Briggs lubricating and fuel oil 

of optimists about the nearby trend of ence between it and be-kind-to-ani clarifiers. He’ll bring you all the 

the new equity-capital market have — mals week or national rutabaga weck. facts on the above mentioned 

something to build on Giant U.S. Steel led out the parade fests feo. 

e Waming—Ihis may not be conclu by announcing a $1 extra dividend on 

sive. Some special factors combined to the common and a three-for-one stock If it saves the most-- 


] 


help push the Bethlehem Steel 


over with such a bang. $129,552,424. against $127,098,148 in a 
For one thing, at the time of the of 1947. And that was after $55-million it’s a o 
fering Bethlehem’s carnings and_ pros charged to special accelerated deprecia ri 


offering — split. Big steel’s earnings for 1948 were 












pects (like those of the whole steel in tion to cover todav’s replacement costs 
dustrv) were unusually bright. Also, the of plant and equipment 
w sae . PIONEERS IN MODERN 

stock market generally was showing its But even this surprise — package OIL FILTRATION 
most encouraging price strength in couldn't jolt the stock market out of Se uniccs 
many weeks its gloom. Big Steel shares rang up a FILTRATION CO 

Another point: The offering was han gain of 42 points the day after the news 
dled by a large, widely scattered selling came out. But in spite of that the Dow- es i's ia ay tea 
group. This meant that houses all over Jones industrial average was up only a 
the country—not just a few in New _ fraction. 
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CO LUMBIA 


all Pi ail g 4 : 





OUTSTANDING LABOR MARKET 





FULL 
ASSISTANCE 
TO INDUSTRIES 


A plant built to your specifications for lease or sale; competent 
help to recruit your labor force from among some of the finest 
industri! workers in the nation; and the active support and 
cooperation of all citizens — ore available to reputable manu- 
facturers in COLUMBIA, S. C. 

Send your requirements to the COLUMBIA INDUSTRIAL SER- 
VICE BUREAU for preliminary engineering data, financing possi- 
bilities, ond other helpful information — supplied without cost 
or obligation and in strictest confidence 


COLUMBIA offers exceptional opportunities to processors, fabri- 
cotors, and distributors. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


B, P. O. Box 874 


Owen Building 
Telephone 4-1026 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Dept 


COLUMBI 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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MEDIATION of disputes by state aides. such as New York’s Ben Roberts (center), helps... 


States Bolster Labor Peace 


New York mediation board ceremonies hailing completion 
of 10,000th arbitration case spotlight trend toward more use of 
state conciliation machinery in dealing with industrial disputes. 


Labor disputes make _ headlines. 

Peaceful settlements—whether by col 
lective bargaining, mediation, or arbi 
tration—are seldom spectacular. But 
they are the material of which labor 
peace is made. 
e 10,000 Arbitrations—Ihis week, the 
New York State Board of Mediation 
announced completion of hearings in 
its 10,000th recorded arbitration case 
The issue was the amount of a wage in 
crease which should be paid to 25,000 
building service employees in New York 
Citvy—members of A.F.L. Both the 
union and the employer's Realty Ad 
visory Board were committed to accept 
the arbitration decision as final. 

The simple ceremony held to com- 
memorate the 10,000th arbitration case 
focused attention on New York's 12 
year-old labor-peace project. But it did 
more than just that: It brought into 
the spotlight a growing trend toward 
mediation and arbitration of labor dis 
putes by state agencies 
e T-H_ Influence—l’or decades, many 
states have had laws authorizing state 
officials to undertake mediation, con 
ciliation, or arbitration. But until the 
Taft-Hartley period, this authority had 
never been exercised much 

The change was encouraged by two 


provisions in the ‘T-H law: (1) the re- 
quirement that dispute notices be filed 
with state and_ territorial mediation 
agencies, as well as with the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service; and 
(2) the stipulation that the federal 
agency avoid intervention in any dis- 
pute having only a minor effect on 
commerce, where state or other media- 
tion services are available. 

These provisions have prompted 
many states—and some cities, as well— 
to use existing mediation facilities. 

Full-time, experienced mediators and 

irbitrators have been added to staffs, 
replacing—in many _ instances—political 
jobholders. 
e New York Pattern—Many of the 
boards are patterned after the New 
York Board of Mediation—one of the 
pioneer labor-dispute projects in’ the 
country. State intervention in_ indus- 
trial disputes has been on the New 
York taw books since 1886. In_ that 
vear, the legislature established an ar- 
bitration-board system “‘for the amicable 
adjustment of grievances and disputes 
that may arise between emplovers and 
emplovees.” 

The administrative technique has 
been altered several times by legisla- 
tures, but the original principles set 
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for the board remain the same. ‘They 

add up to a policy of maximum volun 

tary mediation and arbitration, mini 
mum government compulsion. 

@ Rules—Board rules call for 
MEDIATION OR CONCILIATION if either 
party asks for it or on the 
own initiative. 


board's 


ARBILRATION if both partics to a dis 

pute ask for it. 

INVESTIGATION of the causes of dis 

putes—summoning witnesses by 

subpocnas, where necessary, requiring 

cither party to produce books or rec- 

ords 
e Fact-Finding—Ihe New York dis 
putes-settling machinery was aug- 
mented in 1941 by provision — for 
“boards of inquiry” to consider cases 
which the State Mediation Board fails 
to settle The fact-finding 
recommended by a legislative commit- 
tee headed by now-Sen. Irving Ives, 
doesn’t limit the mght of unions to 
strike, or of employers to a lockout; it 
is aimed only at presenting to the 
public the actual circumstances in- 
volved in a deadlocked dispute. 

his fact-finding procedure has been 
used just twice in eight years. The State 
Mediation Board has been _ signally 
successful in getting — settlements 


proc CSS, 


through voluntary procedures. ‘This is 
reflected in state strike figures: The New 


York State Dept. of Labor recently re 
ported that for the past six vears New 
York has had “the most favorable rec- 
ord of any industrial state for the pro 
portion of man-days' lost as a result of 
industrial strikes—and_ the l 


best record 
for peaceful settlement of 


labor dis 
putes.’ 

e Arbitration—The State Mediation 
Board handled, in 1947, more arbitra 
tion cases than did all other states com- 


bined. In 19458, a total of 1,499 cases 
were filed with the New York board, 
about evenly divided between media- 





tion and arbitration cases. 

Ihe State Board of Mediation oper 
ites through four offices, in New York 
Citv, Albanv, Buffalo, and Svracuse 
Arthur S. Mever, its chairman, is known 
nationally as author of the wartime 
“Little Steel formula.” In addition to 
the seven board members, the staff in 
cludes 12 full-time mediators, four sup 
ervising mediators, an administrative 
staff of three, and a panel of public 
irbitrators 
e Widespread—As of last year, 31 states 
and three territories had laws designed 
to promote voluntary mediation and 
conciliation of labor disputes. In two 
others, Governors had empowered state 
departments of labor to engage in med 
ation activities. In four others, state dé 
partments of labor were offering medi 
ation services as a part of their general 
labor activities 

(he most active agencies included 
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Correction! What a shortsighted 


employer! Its a hundred to one 
this girl is working in an office 
where the lighting is just plain bad 

where too much glare, too many 
shadows, too many contrasts add 
up to a typically bad visual en- 
vironment. Result: fatigue brought 
on by ineffective seeing. Result: a 
typically “shortsighted” girl pro- 
15% 


Milita. § 
ighting is 


ducing 5, 10, below her 


Bad 


business. Good lighting is a basic 


potential. bad 


business tool. 


Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is 


a business tool for in- 


Wake- 


just that 





creasing office efficiency. 


Cakefiel 


field 


equipment is an essential com- 


finely engineered lighting 


ponent of a comfortable. produc- 
The 


specialist in 


tive visual environment. 


Wakefield 


your area will show you how to 


lighting 


provide an environment in which 


your office workers (and your 


business!) will no longer suffer 
short-sightedness. Let us 
Write to The F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio. 


from 


help. 


What A Sh°rtsighted Girl! 








ver-ALL Lighting 


For Office + Drafting Room + Store and School 
A BASIC BUSINESS TOOL 


meres 
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EVERY EXECUTIVE 
SHOULD KNOW THIS 


about public relations 











How to gain bet- 
teremployee, 
customer an 
community rela- 
tions. 


wi! THER heac i small 









whet with employees, clients, 

I g ] knowing how t 
attract st Ss ar win employee 

public relations is 

t es u 

F I s dd 

w t ler t r tions, is explained 

n this practical, new 





reach the 


s that ensure 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN MANAGEMENT 


,DLY WRIGHT 





By J 
Ml , ( ”, au Comp 


and BYRON H. CHRISTIAN 


ul ” 


226 pages, 5 x 8, $3.25 





CONTENTS: 


- |. What is Public Rela- 
7 tion 2. Know Your 
Publics 3. The Public 
Interest 4: Who Does 
Public Relations 5. 
Public Relations in Ac 
tion 6. Getting the Facts 
7. Planning the Program 
8. The Problems of Busi- 
ness 9. Business and the 
Community 10. Business 
and Supporting Publics 
tI Business Moves 
Ahead 12. The Trade 
Associations 13. Gov 
ernment and Politics 14 
Labor Enters the Field 
15 Public Relations 
A In the Social Field 
ij 16. Letting People Know 
17 Further Avenues to 
the Public 18. The Fu 
ture in Public Relations 
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those in New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
California. Other states which have 
special boards handling mediation and 
conciliation include Maine, New Hamp 
shire, Oklahoma, and Oregon. In most 
of the remaining states, mediation is 
conducted by (1) the commissioner of 
labor, or staff assistants assigned to me 
diation and conciliation activities, o1 
2) special mediators, or panels—named 
by the Governor or by state courts on a 
temporary basis, to handle specific cases 

Municipal mediation authorities have 
been set up in New York Citv, ‘Toledo, 
O., and Louisville, Ky 

At the start, most state mediation 
agencies were regarded as political foot 
balls, with members biased toward 
either labor or management. Now, as 
in New York, the agencies are generally 
accepted as nonpartisan and effective 
They're getting more business because 
of that—and because usually the state 
agencies are right at hand, in a position 





C.LO.’s James B. Carey, Britain’s Arthur Deakin, the Netherlands’ F. 


to act more quickly than the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service. 
e Jurisdiction—Some jurisdictional con 
flict between state and federal boards 
has resulted from their overlapping ac 
tivities. There has been some compe 
tition for cases between zealous state 
and federal men. And, not infrequently, 
one party in a dispute has asked for 
federal intervention while the other has 
called in state mediators 

As a result of this “shopping around” 
for a mediator—or playing one agency 
against the other—eftorts were made late 
in 1948 to end federal-state conflict. 
.M.C.S. got agreements from almost 
all state boards outlining jurisdictions 
ind formulating a policy of cooperation. 

Changes in the T-H law, if they 
come, aren't likely to upset the trend 
toward more mediation work in states, 
or the present basis for federal-state co 
cperation. The former U. S. Concilia 
tion Service, in the Wagner act period, 
also had working agreements with the 
states. 





Kupers are .. 


Setting New Course for International Unionism 


Phe Communist-controlled unions in 
Russia and its satellite nations are moy 
ng down one road. Leaders of the 
C.1.O. and other umons i 
democratic countries are headed down 
+} 


the still 


mother. This break in the ways may 
have important repercussions in_ the 
US 

Phe world’s split between East and 
West has VTC ked the World Federa 
tion of Trade Unions as a trulv interna 


tional body (BW —Jan.2 
C..O. and other 
pulled out because 


taking W.F.T.U. in their direction. 


2°49,p110). The 
rganizations have 


the Soviets were 


Now organized labor in the countries 
of the West feels it needs a new inter 
national body That's how the Ameri 
can scene may fecl the change The 
AFL. alwavs held aloof from W.F.T.U. 
because it sheltered the Communist 
inions. But the A.F.L. may be a fel 
low-member of the C.I.O. in a new in 
ternational organization. If that hap- 
pens, it will be the losest ALF] 
C.1.O. collaboration since the labor 
movement here was split in 1936. And 
if both groups like the wav it works, 
they may become more closely asso 
ciated in other fields 
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Studebaker Halts 


But first strike shutdown in 
16 years ends quickly in com- 
promise. Issue involved piece- 
rates for new type of seat. 


\ l6-vear record of labor peace was 
broken last week. A labor dispute 
brought Studebaker Corp.’s assembly 
lines to a halt. 

It was the first time the plant had 
been shut down by a strike since its 
workers were first organized in 1933. 
But the stoppage was short-lived: More 
serious trouble was averted when com- 
pany and United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.) compromised their differences. 
e Piece-Rates Issue—Ihe one issue in 
the dispute involved piece-rates to be 
paid in the body-seat department for 
work on new, combination cloth and 
leather seats. The company discharged 
+3 men for refusing to handle the com- 
bination job. [he workers contended— 
and thev had U.A.W. backing—that 
the picce-rate wasn’t right. 

E:mplovees of the entire body-seat de 

partment quit when the company re- 
fused to reconsider the discharges. ‘The 
body and final assembly lines stopped, 
idling most of the company’s 16,000 
production workers. 
e Terms—lor the first time at Stude- 
baker, U.A.W. started up the machin- 
crv for a formal strike vote—but the 
vote wasn’t taken. Top officials of com- 
pany and union quickly agreed that: 

Workers would return to production 
lines at the beginning of the next 
shift. 

Those discharged would get their jobs 
back without any penalties, under per- 
sonal orders from Harold S. Vance, 
president and chairman of the board of 
Studebaker Corp. 

Cloth and leather won't be com 
hined in making auto seats until satis 
factory piece-rates are worked out. Un 
til then, seats will be all cloth or all 
leather. 

Negotiations on rates will be handled 
by a committee of four union repre- 
sentatives and four company officials, 
headed by Vince. It will tackle piece- 
rates on the cloth-and-leather seats first 
But it will also handle a broader and 
more unportant question how piece 
work standards can be revised, in the 
future, when production needs change 
e Acceptance—The union accepted the 
terms in an unanimous vote. But, just 
for the record, the union membership 
iuthorized leaders to ‘take a strike vote 
whenever necessary.” 

Previous disputes at Studebaker’s 
South Bend, Ind., plant have led to 
small-scale, unauthorized walkouts—but 
never one that closed the plant. 
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NOW... of 
Long-Lasting 
Stainless Steel 





These Hackney Straight Side Drums are master: 
Pieces in attractive stainless steel—that stable metal 
so justly famous for its long life and resistance to 
corrosion. Exceptional light weight and adequate 
strength, too, are features of this new container. In 
design and construction, Hackney Stainless Steel 
Drums are everything a shipper could desire. 

The head is completely removable—making empty- 
ing and cleaning exceedingly easy. Two choices of 
closure—the famous quick-acting Toggle-tite and a 
bolt-type closure. Interiors are crack and crevice free 
—there is no place for foreign matter to lodge. 

Hackney Stainless Steel Drums are absolutely liquid- 
tight—no chance for leakage, in or out. They are 
returnable containers, promising the shipper many 
years of low-cost service. Write for full details. 






@ The special, formed 
Hackney welded chime con- 
struction provides a smooth 
bottom which may be easily 
and positively cleaned. 
Thus, its advantages of 
cleaning and sanitation are 
important for the shipment 
of many chemicals and foods 


Hackney Removable Head Seamless Aluminum Bilged Barrels 


Aluminum, by its very nature, is friendly to food. That’s 
why these Hackney Barrels are such ideal containers for 
these and other types of products. Design and manufac- 
ture make this barrel a lightweight, sturdy, economical 
container. 

Hackney Drums and Barrels also in mild steel. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 . 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 17 


208 S. La Salle St. Rm. 2072, Chicago 4 * 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


CONTAINERS FOR LIQUIDS, GASES AND SOLIDS 
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125 


plus applicable taxes 






8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


Just consider! A full size Burroughs adding machine— 


standard of the world—for only $125! It’s fast, accurate, 


dependable . . 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 


. precision-built throughout. Why accept 
less when a Burroughs costs so little? Get the facts on 
this and other Burroughs adding machines today. Call 


your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration, or write 














Read lai § C | E 


NCE. 


is modernizing American Industry? 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Iilustrated! 


No one group of men are quickening the 
pulse of industry more than the scientists. 
Think of the revolutionary changes they 
are bringing...with atomic power, jet 
propulsion, new mining and _ processing 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, 
etc. You can learn about the new develop- 
ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 

Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own...so skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 
taining as well. 


MAIL YOUR 
ORDER NOW 






Oo I + . 
C] Bill me later 


Covers Over 30 Fields Including: 





Minerals Photography 
Architecture Automobiles 
Aviation Railroads 
Television Electricity 
Electronics Petroleum 

Optics Machine Industry 


Timely articles — over 30 a month 

Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 

Large-sized pages — over 100 a month 
Mail the Order Form Below — 


It Saves You_$4.00! 


Imagine! You can order 36 big issues of 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 
on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 





Science Illustrated 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription 

to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. 
COI prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the 1-yr, rate)’ 
prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) 


CII prefer 1 yr. at $3 
™ Payment enclosed 








Name es a Se 

Address. pec ian aoc aaa 

City Zone_____State 
ALSO ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS........ 25¢ BW 1-29-49 


asian ite cen iashinieseiniiiadiieall 





Costs vs. Raises 


Cleveland employers 
study ways to boost output, cut 
costs. Object: to get set for 
fourth-round wage talks. 


What can you do to case the impact 
of any new rise in wages? With fourth 
round wage talks just around the cor 
ner, this is a big question. Many com 
panies fear the net result of these talks 
will be to send labor up again 
this year. So employers are taking a 
new look at cost-control programs, as 
one way to hold down losses from such 
things as waste and operating inefh 
ciencies. 

e Related Problems—Of course, boosts 
in output per worker take some of the 
headaches out of wage boosts. Hence, 
in his prebargaining planning, — the 
management man usually tackles this 
problem of output: Is there any way 
I can hike productivity to help pay the 
cost of a wage boost?) On the answer 
may depend: (1) How much of a fight 
the employer will put up against union 
wage demands, and (2) how much of 
a wage hike he'll finally agree on. 

e What Cleveland Did—Cleveland em- 
ployers recently put the problem to 
the Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
They asked the association to help get 
together cost-control data that might 
help management set a sound bargain 
ing policy. 

The association did what it usually 
does on such a project: It found out— 
through a survey of a broad cross-sec 
tion of industry—what Cleveland em 
ployers are already doing. It asked 
What steps are you taking—or:do you 
expect to take—to keep costs down, and 
productivity in a competitive position? 
e@ Results—Answers came in from 103 
representative companies. ‘They showed 
that: 

Improved machinery is getting top 
level attention in many companics as 
a way to step up output. Inefficient, 
out-of-date equipment hikes labor costs 
by cutting down output per man-hour. 

More efficiency in applying produc- 
tion controls is a target most employ 
ers are shooting for. ‘They are working 
at it through educational campaigns 
among supervisory personnel. Preven 
tion of material waste and_ product 
spoilage, among other things, can boost 
output per hour, cut the relative labor 
cost. 

Improved quality of products, also 
through in-plant educational devices, 
is a major goal. Substandard work, 
from a machine or an employee, brings 
substandard prices—thus makes the rel- 
ative labor cost higher. 

Employee help in stepping up pro- 


costs 
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duction is being sought by many em- 
ployers. Unions are being urged to 
help sell members on the idea that an 
all-out effort benefits both labor and 
management. ‘The idea is that higher 
pay for workers must come from a 
higher company income—and you get 
that from greater production. 
Streamlining of the organization is 
also being considered, though on a 
limited scale so far. Here the object 
is to cut down on nonproductive OvVET- 
head. ‘lo do this, some companies are 
reviewing the need for departments 
created during the war. Now they are 
snipping off the frills. Outside subcon- 
tracting, a war-time practice to get 
higher production, is being tossed out 
in favor of home production unless it 
can show economies. 
e Suggestion Plans—Of the 103 com- 
panies surveyed, 88% said they had 
idopted suggestion systems as one way 
to enlist employees’ aid in getting pro 
duction efficiency. For the most part, 
however, management was lukewarm 
about the effectiveness of suggestion 
plans in paring over-all costs. One fac 
tory superintendent reported employee 
suggestions had not contributed 1% to 
savings made in a company cost control 
program, but that they may possibly 
heighten morale. 
e Contests Pay—Several companies are 
finding that “‘reduce-the-costs’’ contests 
work better than suggestion systems. 
These contests are held two, three, or 
four times a veal \long with them, 
the employers run educational cam- 
paigns to make employees more aware 
of the production-cost factors that they 
control. Substantiai rewards, or prizes, 
ire given to individual workers, machine 
crews, or departments for savings they 
bring about in a given time. : 


STATE LAWS LOSE OUT 


Federal labor laws take precedence 
over state laws when they are applied to 
emplovers in interstate commerce. In so 
ruling this week, the U.S. Supreme 
Court reasserted an important point of 
law made two vears ago—and one that’s 
timely again, now that the question of 
state curbs on closed-shop contracts is 
being debated. 

Ihe court held, unanimously, that 
where state and federal laws touch on 
the same subject matter, but conflict, 
the federal law shall prevail wherever 
in emplover comes under federal juris 
diction 

The decision upset a 1947 ruling by 
the Wisconsin Emplovment Relations 
Board, which certified an independent 
union as bargaining agent for emplovees 
of the LaCrosse (Wis Velephone 
Corp. The certification was challenged 
by A.F.L.’s) clectrical workers’ union 
which had bargained for the LaCrosse 


workers since 1941) and by NLRB. 
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if you mail 
coupon at once! 





Clip and mail the coupon and we'll send you, free, a good 
supply of our forms—‘‘Payroll Tax Liability Accrual 
Summary” and the “Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Summary.” 

If you act while our supply lasts, you may have 
as many of these forms as you need. You can use them 
either as work sheets when making up tax and insurance 
returns from scratch, or leave them with your bookkeeper 
to work up—posting from each week’s payroll summary 
as he or she goes along. 

With the Payroll Tax Accrual forms, you can pre- 
pare and prove payroll tax figures more quickly, easily, 
accurately... with the Workmen’s Compensation form, 
you spare yourself a lot of tiresome detail while saving 
yourself premium money. 

These forms are sent gratis; when asking for them 


you don’t obligate yourself in any way. Mail the handy 


coupon zow! 





a 
I THE TODD COMPANY, INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
| Please send me free copies of your “‘Payroll Tax Liability COMPANY, INC. 

Accrual Summary" and free copies of the “Workmen's 
| Compensation Insurance Summary’ forms. No obligation to me Todd 

Je € NEW YORK 

I SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
I Firm = = a = DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE wORiD 
! ' 
I Address j 
City Zone State = 
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DECENTRALIZED 
MANUFACTURING 


SUCCESTS 


TheCHAMBER of COMMERCE 


PHOENIX ARIZONA 








Turning the ‘Searchlight’ 
on Opportunities 


clues: 


mber. Address 


wuiliide on west coast 


lable »proximately 
. minimum 3 ines 2 
replirs c/o Business Werk 











@® EX! RIENCED SALES Manager, factory 
‘ p ex 
LA,’ Ldquarter 1 
domestic and ane 
@® SALES EXECUTIVE with a successful ten- 
arf 1 of heading domestic and foreign 
8 epartr t for e manufacture e- 
s cl He combines intelligence 
with mature judgment, 
1 rogressive manufacturer, 
x 1 
fact finders, ghost writers 
@ HANS STEINER Research Service. Informa. 
t spec sts, Ghostwriters. 225 East 60th, 
vw York N. ¥ 


South Africa—A Golden Opportunity 





@®@ ENGINEER-ADMINISTRATOR: 43, Ameri- 
\ t ss eXperience overseas, knows 
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s ‘ nent, Now em- 
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42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 








Humphrey of Minnesota 





Neely of West Virginia 


New Senators Weight Labor 


New Dealers all, three who take over from Republicans 
on key committee, help create a strong anti-Taft-Hartley bloc. 


I'wo new senatorial figures, and onc 

back for a fourth term after a 6-year ab 
sence, give the Senate Committee on 
Labor & Public Welfare an entirely 
changed complexion this year. They arc 
Hubert H. Humphrey from Minne 
apolis, Paul H. Douglas from Chicago, 
and Matthew M. Neely from Fairmont, 
W. Va. : 
e Man of Ambition—Humphrey, at 37, 
is tagged as one of the most ambitious 
men in the Senate. He is chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action, an 
anti-Communist organization of red-hot 
New Dealers and a powerful influence 
in Democratic Party councils. Hyper- 
articulate and eloquent, he has been 
called “the Huey Long of the wheat 
belt.” , ; 

He was born in South Dakota, stud- 
ied and practiced pharmacy, and then 
went back to school to major in political 
science. He practiced what he learned 
in school in getting himself elected 
mayor of Minneapolis and then in beat- 
ing Joe Ball for the Senate by one of the 
largest majorities in the history of the 
state. 

Humphrey’s chief identification in 
national affairs is with civil rights issues. 
He led the successful fight for endorsing 
Truman’s civil rights program at the 
1948 Democratic convention—a _ tri- 
umph that led directly to the formation 
of the States Rights (Dixiecrat) Party. 
Some of his critics are dubious as to 
how firm he will be in standing for the 
civil rights of union members against 
oppressive labor leadership when that 
issue is raised in Congress. 


His probable ambition: Residence in 

the White House. 
e Old Hand—Matthew M. Necly is 74 
and an old hand on Capitol Hill. He 
served five terms in the House, three 
in the Senate, and made a comeback 
against Chapman Revercomb after tak- 
ing a licking in 1942. 

Like Humphrey—and Douglas, too— 
he at one time taught school. He—not 
uniquely—has had his ups and downs 
with John L.. Lewis as he tried to satisfy 
the mineworker chief and stiil hew to 
the Democratic Party line. But he has 
always managed to have the voting 
support of the United Mine Workers. 

There is little mystery or speculation 
on how Neely will stand on issues that 
come before the committee. He will go 
down the line with Truman, though if 
the President and organized labor 
should fail to see eve to eve on some 
matter, Neely might make a speech in 
support of labor's position. 

His probable ambition: to share fed- 
eral patronage in West Virginia with 
Senator Kilgore and eventually retire 
ona senatorial pension. 

e Nobody’s Man—Paul H. Douglas is a 
maverick. If anybody in the Senate to- 
day can be expected to keep alive the 
tradition of independent progressivism 
which was made lustrous in the past by 


such men as Norris, LaFollette, and 
Borah, Douglas is that man. 


At 56, he leaves for the second time 
one of the most distinguished academic 
careers in America. A professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, 
he was honored by both his liberal and 
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Douglas of Illinois 


Committee 


conservative colleagues by being elected 
president of the American Economic 
Assn. He is the author of one of the 
basic economic treatises on wage the 
ories and has written and lectured widely 
for both professional and lay audiences. 

When Douglas was 50, he left the 
campus to serve as a private in the 
Marines. He bulled his way into that 
service in that rank over the objection 
of medical examiners and over the ob 
jection of the brass who thought he 
should be handed a commission. [lis 
enlistment culminated a long and pain 
ful retreat from the pacifism that was 
part of his Quaker faith. He has been 
consistently anti-Communist, spurming 
endorsement by the Wallaceites who 
were prepared to support him if he 
would soft-pedal his criticism of Russia. 

Douglas came out of the war with the 
rank of licutenant-colonel and without 
the use of his left arm, which was hit 
by mortar fire at Okinawa. Next he 
served briefly in Washington as a special 
Presidential aide. He worked on the 
agenda for the ill-starred Labor-Man- 
agement Conference of 1945, then went 
back to the university. 

\n independent Democrat, Douglas 
never got along with the Kelly-Nash 
machine, which ran Chicago. He got 
the nomination only after Kelly retired 
and in a vear when it looked to the 
politicians as if the senatorial candidate 
didn’t have a praver. In Washington, 
he is also expected to go his own way— 
though he embraces many of the ‘Tru- 
man policies and has some deep emo- 
tional identification with workers. 

His probable ambition: to be as dis- 
tinguished a senator as the last Douglas 
who represented Illinois in the Upper 


Chamber. 
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MOSINEE 


“More than Sapper” 


MOSINEE means scientifically controlled 
materials that provide various functional and economic 
advantages in chemical, electrical 


and physical properties for a wide variety of products. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY, Dept. W, MOSINEE, WIS. 
“Essential PLaprer Manufacturers oe 

















The CECO-DROP 
forges more minufes 
per hour, 

makes more forgings with fewer 
blows, is safer and easier to operate, 
costs less to operate... Write for details 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO.,. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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NON-METALLIC AD 
RANTEED for 10, 





It is easy to get rid of metal address 
plates and make your addressing 
department a clean, quiet, safe, and 
desirable place to work. 

If you do not know of the savings 
and advantages of non-metallic 
Elliott Address Cards and _ silent, 
Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chines and typewriter stencilling 


automatic 


versus metal address plate emboss- 
ing, let us send you a booklet that 
will make a comparison very simple 
for you. 


e ADDRESSING 

MACHINE CO. 

151-B Albany Street. Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Established 1898 + Rated AAA-I1 

Our booklet describes 28 models, $45 to $17,000 





HAVE YOU SEEN eons “° 
The National Industrial Real Estate 
Bulletin of BUSINESS WEEK? 














Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry. 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Gas & House Total 

Cloth- Elec- Other Furnish- Cost of 

Food ing Rent tricity +tFuels Ice ings Mise. Living 

Augost, 1939 ......:. 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 98.6 
January, 1941* .... 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 100.8 
December, 1941 ... 113.1 114.8 108.2 96.7 LiL 116.8 107.7 110.5 
December, 1942 ... 132.7 125.9 108.0 96.8 115.5 123.7 112.8 120.4 
December, 1943 .... 137.1 134.6 108.1 96.0 122.4 127.9 118.1 124.4 
December, 1944 .... 137.4 142.8 108.3 94.8 123.6 143.0 123.1 127.0 
December, 1945 .... 141.4 149.4 108.3 94.0 126.1 148.3 124.8 129.9 
December, 1946 .... 185.9 176.5. 108.8 92.0 138.3 TIL 3361 1533 
December, 1947 .... 206.9 191.2 115.4 92.6 162.0 191.4 144.4 167.0 
January, 1948 ...... 209.7. 192.1 115.9 93.1 165.0 192.3 146.4 168.8 
Se 5 eae 204.7 195.1 116.0 93.2 165.9 193.0 146.4 167.5 
Diateh. 2.5 icol6 202.3 196.3 116.3 93.8 166.0 194.9 146.2 166.9 
MONE ccias ciple mace aes 207.9 196.4 116.3 93.9 166.7 194.7 147.8 169.3 
MN) aiceecuswoewas 210.9 197.5 116.7 94.1 168.6 193.6 147.5 170.5 
Ms dcocnetus 214.1 196.9 117.0 94.2 180.6 134.2 194.8 147.5 171.7 
9 oss -iarass eae 216.8 197.1 117.3 94.4 185.0 136.5 195.9 150.8 173.7 
ME, oo cota ce nis « 216.6 199.7 117.7 94.5 190.1 137.3 196.3 152.4 174.5 
September ........ 215.2 201.0 118.5 94.6 191.0 137.6 198.1) 152.7 174.5 
0 le 211.5 201.6 118.7 95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 173.6 
November ........ 207.5 201.4 118.8 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 172.2 


December, 1948 205.0 200.4 119.5 95.3 191.3 138.4 198.6 154.0 171.4 


* Base month NWLB's “Little Steel” formula. +¢ Ice grouped with “other fuels” prior to 
June, 1948. Data: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 100. 





Coal mines were safer in 19458 than ever 
before—thanks mainly to “sheer good 
fortune,” says the government. But 
there were still 870 deaths in soft-coal 


LABOR BRIEFS 








Philip Murray's illness may delay C.1.0. 
in shaping a joint approach to fourth 
round wage bargaining. <A_ bronchial 
ailment will keep the C.1.O. chief hos 
pitalized for about a month. So this 
month's board meeting is off until 
March. 

e 
NLRB was bypassed when a local Mid 
vale (Pa.) minister supervised voting at 
E. ‘IT. Lippert Saw Co. Employer and 
C.1.O. agreed to cut red tape, get a 
quick decision on the union’s claim to 
collective bargaining rights. Union won, 
79 to 3. 
New credit union at Packard Motor is 
the 6,000th set up under the Federal 
Security Agency. Detroit C.1.O. work- 
ers formed it. 

« 
A.F.L. teamsters’ drive to organize fill- 
ing-station employees (BW —Jan.8'48, 
p96) will get aid from truckers. ‘They 
say they won't buy gas and oil from 
nonunion establishments 

© 
Rubber workers’ bargaining demands 
for 1949 (including higher pensions) 
will be set formally next month. Union 
can reopen wage ‘clauses of Goodrich, 
Firestone, U.S. Rubber contracts in 
spring; B. F. Goodrich contract runs 
out in June, talks start in April or May. 


mines (1.46 per million tons), 145 in 
anthracite pits (2.45 per million). Non 
fatal injuries came to 54,100 all told 
(83.1 per million). 

e 
Wage demands are being dropped by 
C.1.O. textile unions in northern cotton 
and ravon mills. ‘That's the result of 
the New Bedford-Fall River (Mass.) 
arbitration ruling: a pay boost was justi- 
fiable but financially impossible. 


Allis-Chalmers unions representing 22,- 


000 employees in eight plants are get- 
ting set for fourth-round pay demands. 
Their contracts expire April 15. ‘The 
C.1.O. electrical workers’ union bar- 
gains for all except A-C’s West Allis 
(Wis.) plant. 
® 

New pay hike: 9¢ hourly increase for 
A.F.L. employees of American Cyana- 
mid’s Calco Chemical Division. 





The Pictures——Acme—19 (center), 
74; Cushing—31; Harris & Ewing 

78 (righti, 79; Int. News—19 
(right), 78 (left), 85; McGraw-Hill 
World News—86; N. Y. S. Pix 
Labor—72; Wide World—22 (top), 
88. 
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For use in direct process 
and blueprint machines... 
¢, Kodagraph Autopositive 
7 Paper. The first low-cost 
photographic intermediate 
paper... the first that 

produces positive copies 

directly —without the 

negative step... the first that can be exposed in your 

present machine and processed under normal lighting. 

With it you can preserve new drawings . . . restore old, 
soiled ones... obtain intermediates with dense photo- 
graphic black lines on a clear 

translucent base —fast and 
durable in subsequent print- 


making...“ photo-lasting” 


in your files. 


MGW bhotogegphic PYLE... provide unique 


advantages with standard reproduction equipment 
















For use in . 
contact photocopy 
machines . . . Kodagraph Contact 
Paper. Sparkling, more legible results—and 
lower costs—with this all-new, inexpensive paper. 
It reproduces your work in dense photographic 
blacks, brilliant whites. Processing is easier, 
surer... thanks to a non- 
curling base... extremely 
wide latitude... amazing 
uniformity from sheet to 


sheet, package to pac kage. 


Kodagraph Reproduction Papers 





For use in enlargers, projection 
printers, process cameras... 

2 Kodagraph Projection Papers. 

You have this choice, now, whenever there’s 
call for change-ot-scale prints: Kodagraph 
Projection Paper... if you preter plentiful safe- 
light illumination . . 
prints. Kodagraph Fast Projection Paper .. . if 


.and ample time to dodge 
: ; Plus” 
maximum printing speed is preferred. Both papers 
are available in several thicknesses. Thus, you can 


produce reference copies, translucent inter- N 
Nani 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 
mediates, or durable ledger sheets. Whatever your | : 
choice, you always get sharp, flat-lying prints. | Department 
( ompany 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 
Industrial Photographic Division | 
Rochester 4, N. Y. | 
I 
| 
| 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


Street 
City 


State—— 





Pape rs. I have 


direct process 


| contact printing 


Still another ‘plus’. . . 
Kodagraph Developer and 
Kodagraph Fixer .. . for con- 
venient use with all Kodagraph 
papers ... packaged to yield 1 or 
5 gallons of solution. Learn in detail ; 
how the Kodagraph line provides 
unique advantages with your present 
reproduction equipment. Write today 
for “The Big New Plus.” 


Mail coupon for FREE booklet 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of “1 he Big New 
your booklet about Kodagraph Reproduction 





















blueprint 


projection ¢ quipment. 


~~ Kodalk 
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Now you can attach square nuts to metal parts 4) 
hand! Just thumb pressure snaps the new SPEED 
GRIP Nut Retainers in place. SPEED GRIPS, 
like many SPEED NUTS, have spring steel 
that lock 
receiving position. They are ideal for blind 
assembly attachments because SPEED GRIPS do 


not have to be held with a wrench. 


“mechanical hands” them in bolt- 


Developed as a companion item to the famous 


Tinnerman SPEED NUTS, the SPEED GRIP Nut 


gives all the self-retaining advantages 


Retainer 


New Tinnerman SPEED 
GRIPS are available in a com- 
plete range of sizes. Screw size 
and panel range are stamped on 
each fastener. 


Here's how SPEED GRIPS can 
be applied to panels on the mov- 
ing assembly line. In a feu 
seconds, assembler can snap in 
self-aligning SPEED GRIPS 
. no extra handling... no 
special equipment required! 


TINNERMAN 


MORE TH 


WHY WELD, 





AS TEM IN GS Ss 


CLINCH 


STAKE NUTS? 


JUST SNAP IN peed (pip | 


of SPEED NUTS in applications requiring square 
nut attachments. 

Write for the details on this latest Tinnerman 
development. The savings it can make in equip- 
ment investment in assembly steps, in material 
handling and in parts costs will surprise you. 
And ask your Tinnerman representative about 
our Fastening Analysis Service. Tinnerman 
Products, Inc., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton 
Ltd., Treforest 
A., Paris 


In Canada: 
In England: Simmonds 
In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. 


Aerocessories, 






tH Trade Mark Reg U.S Por OF 


AN 4000 SHAPES AND SIZES 
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Moscow will be on the receiving end of the new East European Marshall 
Plan. The Kremlin has bulled its satellites into being the providers. 

Russia is after both consumer goods and capital goods. This year the 
satellites will deliver a third to a half of their total industrial output to the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviets set up the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance this 


week to police trade with the satellites. Through the council, Moscow will 
make sure it gets its goods cheap. 








o 
The Kremlin is paying this price, however, to get more out of eastern 
Europe: It is letting the satellites trade with the West in a big way. East-West 
trade this year may top $2-billion—$500-million more than in 1948. 





Moscow is taking a risk in letting the satellites become more and more 
dependent on western markets. But it looks for some real benefits from the 
arrangement, too. 

Under the Anglo-Polish trade pact, for instance, British machinery will 
be traded for Polish food and raw materials. The British machinery will go to 
buttress Poland’s economy, now overburdened with heavy Soviet demands, 
With Poland built up, Russia can continue to take its pound of flesh. 

oO 


France and Britain will squawk at ECA’s ideas about saving German 
plants from removal. 








The report of ECA’s Industrial Advisory Committee (the Humphrey 
committee) is on Secretary of State Acheson’s desk. It asks the State 
Dept. to dicker with “interested powers’ on paring down reparations as 
an aid to western European recovery. Formal talks begin next week. 

The Humphrey committee seems to have marked 167 German plants 
for reprieve—out of some 400 on the “surplus” list. They are of four 
types: steel and steel products; chemicals; nonferrous metals; heavy 
machinery. 

The French are willing to give in on 117; the British will go a bit 
higher. 

Sd 


Britain and France feel that ECA is leaving western Germany too much 
Industrial capacity. 

The hottest argument is over what Germany's crude steel capacity 
should be. The British and French say ECA’s recommendations would keep 
a crude steel capacity of 15.9-million ingot long tons in western Germany. 
That would be the fourth largest in the world. 

Chances are the British and French will lose out in the end no matter 
how the U.S. stands. Reason: It takes a long time to dismantle plants— 
especially steel plants. It has taken more than three years to dismantle half 
the 900-odd reparations factories in western Germany. 








General MacArthur may have his hands full with Japan’s new ultra- 
conservative government. 

Last Sunday’s elections were a crushing defeat to Japan’s middle-of- 
the-road politicians. The Communists increased their membership in the Diet 
from 4 to 35. And former Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s right-wing Democratic 
Liberal party won a solid majority—enough to form a one-party cabinet. 

With Japan on a submarginal economy, occupation officials fear the 
right-wingers may stir up trouble among workers and farmers. Now that 
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the middle groups, especially the socialists, are out of power, chances are 
they will feed the fires. 
There is one bright spot. MacArthur will no longer have to deal with @ 
eoalition. He can hold Yoshida’s government responsible for its actions. 
Sd 
Watch for a switch in India’s attitude toward foreign capital. 


Prime Minister Nehru is ready to tone down his idea that Indian 
nationals should own 51% of each new industry. (No laws were ever passed 
to back this up.) 

Nehru may hold out the olive branch to foreign investors at the opening 
of the budget session of the Indian Parliament next month. At the same 
time, many nationalization schemes may go out the window. 

Foreign capital stands to get a better break—in ‘‘nonessential” 
industries, at least. But there will be no blanket ruling. Applications will 
be judged one by one. So will questions of getting profits out. 

The U.S. Embassy at New Delhi says ‘’a fairly large number” of U. S. 
€ompanies is standing by for an official announcement. 

e 

There are signs a recession is brewing in France. If it comes—and is a 

mild one—it might bring some stability to the French franc. 


France sees little chance of a real depression. There are still too many 
shortages for that. But there may be enough deflation in store to get wages 
and prices in line at long last. 

Here are a few of the signs: Vegetable prices are down an average of 
83% on the farms; for the first time since the war, industrial prices are 
lagging some; unemployment is pushing the 100,000 mark—twice the 1948 
peak. 

And deflation is getting a push from another quarter. France’s 100- 
billion franc reconstruction loan is almost sure to be oversubscribed. Even the 
speculators have decided that the new 5% bonds are a good buy. 

.d 

Whether or not France turns the recession into a good thing, depends on 
the political stability of the Queuille government. 

The outlook hasn‘t looked brighter in a long time. French communists 
have been told to lie low for a while by the Cominform. And that takes a lot of 




















wind out of de Gaulle’s sails. Also, de Gaulle took a setback at last week's 
elections in Grenoble. 

On the trade front there is another heartening sign for Queuille. Britain 
has agreed to buy more French cheese, wines, and other foodstuffé during 
the first half of 1949. London also will get more iron ore phosphates and 
timber from France’s African territories. Paris regards the deal as a break in 
Britain’s austerity front (BW-Dec.18'48,p115). 

e 

Britain's chemical industry will be the first to feel the new Monopolies 
Control Act. 

A search for price-fixing schemes wil! begin there. 

The chemical industry may be on the carpet for more than one reason. 
The Laborites may be out to build up a case against it as a prelude to 
nationalization (BW-Jan.15'49,p100). 

The Monopolies Control Act is the first anti-monopoly law the British 
have had in over a century. The House of Lords 57 years ago decreed that 
trade combinations were no concern of the public. As late as 1925, this 
view was upheld in the British courts. 
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HEMP production has fallen way off since the war, can’t be counted on to solve... 


Problems for Philippines 


Republic’s economy is in danger of returning to prewar 
“normalcy”—which means a wide gap between rich and poor. To 
narrow the gap, government has instituted control of luxury imports. 


MANILA—The new Republic of the 
Philippines is in danger of a return to 
prewar normalcy. And prewar normalcy 
meant the rich got richer and the poor 
got poorer. 

‘Today Manila’s streets are teeming 
with shiny new U.S. cars. The city’s 
shops are stuffed with U. S. luxury goods 

at prices roughly 50% higher than 
in New York. Outwardly, recovery from 
a disastrous wat nothing — less 
than remarkable. 

e The Great Dream—But that is only 
10% of the story. To many a Filipino, 
independence is still mainly a dream. 
He thinks that the islands are still tied 
too closely to U.S. apron strings eco 


seeins 


nomically. Prewar the bulk of new 
wealth created by U.S. investors went 
to a selected few. So many dollars 


poured into Philippine export indus 
tries that the best interests of the people 
of the islands suffered. All too often 
U.S. exporters took advantage of favor 
able trade terms to dump their produce 
on the Philippine market. 

The result was a huge gap between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots” in the 
islands. Many Filipinos feel that not 
enough is being done to narrow that 
gap now. 

e Slow-Down—Last week Philippine 
President Quirino acted to slow down 
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the Roman holiday: He put into effect 
a drastic import-control program. Start- 
ing Jan. 20, imports of a long list of 
luxury items (like cars and chewing 
gum) and imports of goods that can be 
produced in the islands (like cotton 
textiles and beer) will be limited to 
small quotas. 

The import crackdown was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Almost everybody 
agrees that the Philippines have to start 
building a stable economy while U.S. 
aid dollars are still available. Some 
$1.5-billion in war indemnities and 
direct aid have gone to the new repub- 
lic since the war. The money has 
brought a high degree of physical re 
covery to the islands. But it has also 
brought an influx of highly questionable 
consumer-goods imports. In fact little 
more than 10% of the republic’s post 
war imports from the U.S. have been 
durable goods. Thus, there is all too lit 
tle to show in the way of economic sta 
bilitv. And without that. the Filipinos 
can hardly be expected to make a go of 
their newly won independence 
e U.S. Worry—The U.S. is no less wor 
ried than President Quirino. The pres- 
ent situation means that the biggest 
U.S. experiment in bringing democracy 
to the Orient is at stake. Washington 
knows that some changes have to be 


made. One of these changes, as former 
Philippine Commissioner Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt pointed out, is to give the new 
republic greater freedom of economic 
action. McNutt claims that the islands 
are more dependent on the U.S. “than 
any State of the Union is economically 
dependent on the rest of the U.S.” 

Both Washington and the Philippine 
government are planning for the re- 
public’s economic emancipation. Fili- 
pino Finance Minister Cuaderno_ has 
drawn up an “outline of development 
projects” which calls for a $1-billion 
outlay by 1952. The first target is to 
make the islands self-sufficient in food 
and to boost the production of the 
Philippines’ traditional dollar-earning ex 
ports—coconut products, sugar, hemp, 
and tobacco. More than $200-million 
is earmarked for overhauling the Philip- 
pine transportation and communication 
network. A $50-million housing project 
is in the cards. And there will probably 
be about $220-million worth of indus 
trial expansion—including a boost for 
Philippine mines. But highest priority 
goes to agriculture. 
¢ Support—For its part, Washington has 
tried to give more than dollar support 
to the Filipinos’ economic problems. 
The Bell Trade Act of 1946, through a 
complex schedule of duty reductions, 
guarantees Philippine products a_ pre 
ferred position on the U.S. market 
through 1974—although absolute an- 
nual quotas have been set on sugar, 
cordage, and rice. 

But by and large two hobbling amend- 
ments enacted by Congress at the last 
minute have eclipsed the Bell Act’s ad- 
vantages. Congress insisted that: (1 
Convertibility of Philippine pesos into 
dollars must not be suspended without 
U.S. permission; and (2) the peso must 
be pegged at parity (50¢) for the dura 
tion of the Bell Act, unless the Presi 
dent of the U.S. approved a change 
Both of these amendments were aimed 
at giving security to U.S. investors. 

These amendments, while they went 
almost unnoticed in the U.S., ‘caused 
a furor in Philippine politics. The parity 
clause called for an anrendment to the 
Philippine constitution. Manuel Roxas, 
then president of the republic, was abk 
to bull the amendment through the 
Philippine legislature by holding out tine 
hope of a great influx of U.S. capital 
to help build up the islands 
e Caution—But despite unprecedented 
security, U.S. investors have been stcer 
ing clear of the Philippines since the 
war. Why? 

First, because potential investors have 
a strong feeling that the new republic 
will swing toward economic nationalism. 
Many fear that the Filipino attitude 
toward foreign capital will change, and 
that government will get its foot in the 
door of private business more and more. 

There is some basis for this fear. The 
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Philippine legislature passed a law last 
year putting drastic restrictions on non- 
Filipmos operating in the islands’ in- 
dustriés. President Quirino vetoed it, 
but the law could come up again this 
year. And there is a lot of government 
in business in the islands. The govern 
ment is the biggest sugar producer, owns 
textile, cement, food canning, and foot- 
wear plants. But prewar there was a lot 
of government ownership of Philippine 
business, too. 

The barrier is more unme- 
diate. The Filipinos want U.S. capital 
to build ‘‘new and necessary’’ industries 
in the islands—fertilizer plants, small 
manufacturing cnterprises, textile fac 
tories, etc. As an added lure, the gov- 
ernment has put a 100% tax exemption 
for these industries through 1950 into 
its law books 

But most U.S. investors are out for 
quick returns; so they have invested in 
things like Philippine sugar centrals, 
coconut oil refineries, and mines. The 
Filipinos feel that such investments do 
nothing to the islands’ economic 
dependence on the U.S 
e Expenditures—The Philippine govern- 
ment figures that about $200-million 
will be spent on “new and necessary” 
industries in the islands before 1952. 
The more U.S. investors are willing to 


second 


Case 





take on, the vetter the Filipinos will 
like it. But if U.S. capital balks, Manila 
experts are planning to do the job with 
local capital and foreign borrowing. 
Philippine fish and Philippine timber 
will be the inspirations behind many 
new manufacturing ventures. ‘The 
islands’ total timber stand is estimated 
at +50-billion b. ft. Annual production 
now is about 1-billion b. ft. of timber 
and 300-million b. ft. of lumber. A lot 
of this timber could be turned into such 
things as paper, pulp, containers, and 
building materials. ‘That would not only 
cut the islands’ import bill but also 
build up a good market in the Far East. 
Likewise, a bit of manufacturing 
would give local fish production a 
greater economic importance, Imports 
today are running at about $15-million 
a year. But the domestic catch could 
easily fill the bill—given a few canning 
factories. 
e Mining and Minerals—Mining is in 
for a small slice of the Filipinos’ current 
five-vear spending program — probably 
about $33-million. Half of this will go 
into the Philippine gold mines; more 
than one-fifth into the copper mines. 
Philippine minerals (big item: gold) 
brought in 30% of the export revenue 
before the war, but most mines were 
knocked out by the Japanese. Fair-sized 





Modern Nylon Plant at Work in Britain 


The pride of the British textile industry is 
this new $32-million nylon plant of British 
Nylon Spinners, Ltd., at Pontypool, Wales. 
The plant, completed last vear, should be 
in full production by the end of 1949. It 
will turn out 10-million Ib. of nylon a year. 

Right now production is being held down 
to about a third of capacity. The wrench 
in the works is the lack of nylon polymer, 
which British Nylon Spinners has been 
getting off and on from du Pont, in the 
U.S. The new polymer plant of Imperial 
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Chemical Industries, Ltd., at Billingham 
will break this bottleneck when it gets into 
full production this spring. (I. C. [. and 


Courtaulds—big textile maker—each have a 
50% interest in British Nylon Spinners.) 

The Pontypool plant is designed on up- 
to-the-minute has the latest British 
machinery. It will employ 2,000 persons in 
three eight-hour shifts. Most of the workers 
are new to the textile trade; many are ex- 
coal miners. They have been trained espe- 
cially for nylon production. 


lines, 





iron-ore, manganese, chrome, and cop 
per deposits in the islands are still 
largely undeveloped. About 1-billion 
tons of 48% laterate iron ore are lo- 
cated in Mindinao. Best market for this 
would be Japan, if and when the Fili 
pinos see fit to do business again with 
their former enemy. 

e Agriculture—Highest priority in Philip 
pine economic planning goes to agri 
culture. While about 35-million acres 
in the islands are suitable for cultiva 
tion, only 11-million are actually being 
tilled now. ‘This is a pretty good guaran 
tee that the Philippines can feed them 
selves whenever they want to tackle the 
problem. Yet in 1948 (as well as in 
1947) the Philippines imported about 
$50-million worth of grains and flour. 

I'he Philippines used to be net food 

importers largely because the arable 
land was exploited almost exclusively for 
agricultural exports. These brought in 
about 75% of the annual export revenuc 
(1938 total was under $200-million). 
Now they bring in almost 90% on an 
export total of about $350-million. 
e Fxport Products—But with plenty of 
land to spare, the Philippine govern 
ment plans to channel a good deal of 
money into export products. It will have 
to if the islands are to have a balanced 
trade with the U.S. Estimated tradc 
deficit with the U.S. since 1945. is 
$760-million. True, this is amply cov- 
ered by U.S. aid dollars. 

But prewar Philippine-U.S. trade 

was about in balance. And dollars won't 
be given out forever. So the Philippines 
will have to push their dollar-earning 
capacity to the limit. 
e Coconut—With one exception the 
war crippled the islands’ big agricultural 
exports. The exception is the coconut 
whose byproducts brought the Philip 
pines an estimated $275-million last 
vear. It seems coconut trees grow in 
spite of war. Only coconut oil produc 
tion is below prewar. Much _ pressing 
equipment was destroyed by the Japa 
nese. 

Other big agricultural exports fared 
much worse. Philippine sugar, which 
brought the islands about $50-million a 
vear before the war, only appeared again 
on the world market last vear. Then 
shipments amounted only to about $11 
million. But the U.S. has guaranteed 
the Philippines an absolute sugar quota 
through 1974. So chances are the in 
dustry will make a hefty gain this year. 
e Hemp and Tobacco—Abaca (Manila 
hemp) production recovered a bit in 
1947, but fell off again last vear. he 
Filipinos, anxious to take advantage of 
1 good market, have been overstripping 
their land. 

Tobacco, which accounted for 5°‘ 
of the Philippines’ prewar exports, has 
been slow to recover from the war, In 
1947 exports accounted for less than 
1% of the total. 
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You don’t have 


to shop around... 


Allegheny Stainless 


is available 


in every form 
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HATEVER you want, it’s 

available in Allegheny Metal 
—from the finest of wire to heavy 
plates, castings and forgings, in- 
cluding sheets, strip, bars, shapes, 
tubes—everything! 

That’s not only handy, but ad- 
vantageous: one reliable source, 
one undivided responsibility, one 
well-known standard of quality 
and uniformity. Furthermore, 


we're steadily improving supply 
facilities—you can get Allegheny 
Metal promptly in any grade, form 
or finish. 

When you're in the market, keep 
it in mind to specify Allegheny 
Metal, the pioneer stainless steel. 
And remember, wherever you use 
it, Allegheny Metal looks better, 
lasts longer, works out to be cheap~ 


est in the long run. 


Complete technical and fabricating paniacctetcs help, too—yours for the asking. 





Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 





FACTORIES: 
FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


guts Accidents 
Demurrage— 
ghitting hares 


Obsolete 
method 


Sofe lo-Hed 
method 


No more dangerous “‘pinch-bar”’ car- 
spotting. No more demurrage or 
shifting charges. Lo-Hed spots rail- 
road cars, pulls skids, bends pipe, 
drags logs, pulls creosote and kiln 
trams, hauls anything that rolls or 
slides (within its capacity). For full 
details write today. 


LO-HED CAR PULLER 


Product of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 


In Canada Golbroith & Sulley Limited, Vancouver, 8. C. 


Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 
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Change inPattern? 


U. S. firm and Brazil’s Para 
State form electric-power utility. 
May foreshadow less U. S. 
control of Brazil power. 


In Brazil, electric power is hardly 

a home-grown industry. Utilities owned 
and operated by U.S. and Canadian 
companies furnish much of the power 
there, as they do in many Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. In Brazil, they supply at 
least 70%. 
e Pattern Shift?—This week, in Belem, 
Brazil's third largest city, in the State 
of Para citizens saw signs that the in- 
dustry pattern was veering—just a bit. 
Cause of this slight shift was a new- 
comer to the international engineering 
game, American Pacific Industrial Corp., 
New York. 

What the company did looks at first 
glance like the familiar routine. It in- 
stalled the first standby diesel power 
unit (a converted U.S. war-surplus 
marine engine) in Belem’s new powe1 
program. Over the next four years 
American Pacife is out to boost Belem’s 
power capacity from less than 1,000 kw. 





to about 18,000 kw. at a cost of $4-mil 
lion. 

e Home Rule—The difference will show 
up in the meantime. ‘The U.S. company 
plans to stick around—but only as a 
minority shareholder in a new utility 
company for the State of Para (of 
which Belem is the capital). And local 
Brazilian capital will control the new 
company. 

American Pacific’s president is John 
W. Foster, 34-year-old ex-G.1. He hopes 
to establish a pattern of U.S.-Brazilian 
partnership in power development. He 
figures: (1) Brazil will need plenty of 
new power to develop its many indus 
trial possibilities; and (2) sooner or 
later, Brazilians are going to demand 
contro] of their own utilities. Foster 
says that Brazilian businessmen can run 
their own utilities now, and that they 
resent being considered a “bad risk” by 
U.S. companies. ’ 
e No Hurry—Right or wrong, Foster's 
convictions have already withstood a 
pretty rough test. It happened last June, 
just a few months after American Pa 
cific and the State of Para had signed 
their contract. The jolt came when 
Foster found that the state treasury had 
only a fifth of the money the contract 
called for. To get past this roadblock, 
Foster had to prod leisurely Brazilian 





Woolworth Open for Business in Berlin 


Berliners in the British sector are shopping 
at an old landmark these days. F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., G.m.b.H. (97% owned by the 
U. S. company), is back in business after 
being bombed out. All merchandise sold is 
made in Germany. 

There are 44 Woolworth stores now op- 
erating in Germany—some even in the Rus- 
sian zone. Before the war there were 82. 


Prewar, the U. S. company had $11.5-mil- 
lion invested in its German branch. In 1938 
this would have netted the U. S. owners 
about $2-million in dividends and undis- 
tributed earnings—except for the fact that 
currency restrictions did not permit transfer 
of the money. In 1941 the German invest- 
ment was written down to $1 on the U. S. 
company’s books. 
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government officials from the Para state 
legislature all the way up to President 
Dutra. It took an emergency session of 
the Para legislature—and finally a loan 
from the Brazilian government—to turn 
the trick. 

Foster has no illusions about the pace 
of business in Brazil. But he still plans 
to see the Belem project through 

Right now organization of the new 
utility company is being held up over 
another question: compensation to the 
British company that used to own 
Belem’s power* utility The #nitish 
equipment deteriorated so far that ever 
since 1945 Belem has been partially 
blacked out. In 1947 the Brazilian gov 
ernment took over operations. 

e Consultant—When the new company 
is sound, American Pacific will have 
something of the status of a consulting 
engineer, It will have to do only with 
the technical operation of the power 
plants. For insurance, Foster has insisted 
that his engineering decisions be final. 

Foster has his eye out for other jobs 

in Brazil and in other parts of Latin 
America. He also has his fingers crossed 
over some contracts in the mill with the 
Chinese government. Head of American 
Pacific’s engineering staff is ‘I’. I.. Shang, 
German-educated son of one of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s generals. 
e Shoe-String—'oster, Alaska-born, is a 
graduate of Iowa State School of Agri- 
culture. He started American Pacific 
on a shoe-string soon after V-J day. He 
and some of his army colleagues put up 
the initial capital out of their own 
pockets. 

First jobs came from the Dept. of 
Agriculture’s Rural Electrification Ad 
ministration in the U.S. American Pa- 
cific has also supplied a power system 
to the island of St. Croix in the Virgin 
[slands. 


ECA’S LEDGER 


Here’s a Pretty Mess 








Belgium right now is the No. 1 head- 
ache for the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, ‘The country 
is in the throes of its worst case of un- 
employment since the depression. Yet 
because Belgium has made the best 
postwar gains in western Europe (pro- 
duction is now about 25% above 1938), 
OEEC is thinking of lopping $100-mil- 
lion from the country’s $250-million 
aid request for 1949-50 (BW —Jan.22 
’48,p123). 

Belgium says it has to keep up its 
current high rate of imports of raw 
materials from the U.S. to take up the 
unemployment lag—even though it will 
probably mean a $346-million trade 
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Fadis another look at that 
thermometer! 

You'll see heavy fuel bills, snow- 
blocked highways, stalled trucks and 
trains. You'll see idle machines and lost 
man hours because workers are absent due 
to winter ills and transportation tie-ups. 
Converted into dollars and cents, these 
are costly, profit-taking factors. 

In Florida, it’s different. Florida’s 
mild climate cuts overhead in many ways. 
For instance, elaborate heating systems 
are unnecessary. You benefit by good 





Combine pleasure with profit this 


winter. Come on down to Florida for some 
real rest and recreation. Almost overnight 


you can be relaxing on the warm sands, 
fishing, playing golf. And while you're 
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THE SUNSHINE STATE 





working weather every month of the year. 

Of course, we realize that climate 
isn’t everything. So add these other 
important advantages of a Florida location 
— good labor conditions, favorable taxes, 
lower construction and maintenance costs, 
cooperative communities, plenty of room, 
and constantly growing local and “next 
door” Latin-American markets. 

If you are planning the re-location 
of your main operation, establishment of 
a branch plant or a new business or 
industry — take a look at Florida first! 





here, see ALL of Florida. Get first-hand 
information on the opportunities the 
Sunshine State offers your business. 
You'll find Florida is good for you — in 
more ways than fun. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 783 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” Print name and 
address clearly. 





Name - 





Street and No. 





City. Zone. State. 
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FIRST } 


IN FLOOR CARE 





* FIRST in the manufacture of Mechanical 
Equipment for Floor-Scrubbing 


*& FIRST to offer a System of Floor Care 


*& FIRST to produce Combination Scrubber- 
Vacuum Machines 


%* FIRST to establish a Nation-Wide Staff 
of Specialists in Floor Care 


These Firsts show the scope of Finnell leadership and, more impor- 
tant, of Finnell service. Finnell offers a System of floor care that 
affords an over-all floor-maintenance economy. This System provides 
for supplying Equipment that exactly fits the individual need . 
Cleansers specially made for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers and Waxes 
in specific types. including waxes that can be applied electrically with 
the same Finnell Machines used for polishing and dry- cleaning . 
Steel-Wool Pads, Mop Trucks, and other accessory 
equipment. And through its nation-wide staff of 
Specialists, Finnell also provides for training 
maintenance operators in the proper use of Finnell 
Equipment and Supplies ... and for recommend- 
ing cleaning schedules, et cetera, for most effectual 
care. These Specialists share linnell’s four dec- 
ades of exper ience. 

The Finnell Self-Propelled Scrubber -Vacuum at 
left, for large-area floors, applies the cleanser, 
scrubs. rinses if required, and picks up. Cleans 
up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Has silent vacuum. 

















For consultation or literature. phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3801 
East St.. Elkhart. Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada, 


MET, 
[ FINNELL J 
FINNELL SYSTEM, iM ALL 


is 
Pioneers aad Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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deficit with the U.S. after Marshall aid 
ends in 1953. OEKEC says that Bel 
gium must cut its U.S. imports to con 
tribute toward the general solvency ot 
western Europe in 1953. Right now 
OEEC planners see a western Europe 
deficit of $3-billion with the U.S. after 
ECA closes shop. 

Ihe Belgians answer that they plan 
to cover their 1953 trade deficit by sell 
ing more to other western European na 
tions—just as Belgium did before the 
war. But every OEFEC member plans 
to sell more to western Europe than 
western Europe plans to buy. Britain, 
for instance, hopes to have a $47-mil 
lion trade surplus with western Europe 
in 1953. Prewar Britain had an annual 
trade deficit of about $600-million. 

While OFEC tries to clear this mud 
dle, the Belgians have to combat con 
fusion on another front. Belgian Com 
munists have opened a drive to convince 
idle Belgian workers that their plight is 
due to the Marshall Plan. They are 
plugging this line: Russia is willing to 
supply Belgium with food in exchange 
for Belgian products now lying around 
for want of a European market. The 
price: Get out of the Marshall Plan. 


Other Developments 


50-50 Clause. Last week Paul Hoff 
man extended to Apr. 1 ECA’s cut-off 
date for adhering to the 50-50 shipping 
clause. After that, savs Hoffman, un 
less Congress decrees otherwise, ECA 
shipments will go to the lowest bidder, 
regardless of nationality. 

Chances are that by Apr. 1 Congress 
will have decreed otherwise. Three bills 
are pending before the House of Rep 
resentatives to continue the present pol 
icy of loading half of KCA’s shipments 
from the U.S. in U.S. bottoms 

China-Aid. ECA is still taking its 
cue trom the State Dept. on continued 
aid to China. As things stand now, 
ECA will keep right on distributing 
stocks of food in Communist-held areas. 
Food supplies to Nationalist areas will 
be replenished when they give out—as 
long as the money lasts; only $5-million 
is left in China’s commodity aid fund 

FCA will continue its project-engi 
neering work in non-Communist areas 
of south China. 

Productivity Council. ECA will play 
host to about 35 teams of British indus 
trialists visiting U.S. plants this year 
The teams were organized by the Anglo 
American Council on Productivity 
The idea is to give British industry the 
benefit of American production experi 
ence (BW —Dec.4’48,p113). 

First British team is scheduled to ar 
rive here around Feb. 15 for an eight 
week tour. Like other teams, it will 
have 15 members, cqually divided 
among supervisory . grades, technical 
grades, and production workers. 
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THE TREND 





Who Will Build the Houses? 


The postwar housing boom is expected to continue 
through 1949. Experts estimate that residential build- 
ing for the entire year will total 850,000 to 950,000 units. 
During 1948, the total number of new non-farm dwell- 
ings started was roughly 925,000. That was the biggest 
home-building year on record except for 1925. 

Private builders found out last vear that the market 
for higher-priced houses is losing strength. Therefore, 
they are talking about a switch this vear to construction 
in the under-$10,000 bracket (BW —Nov.27'48,p19). This 
shift to low-cost units will help to ease the pent-up 
demand for low-cost housing. That is the kind of hous 
ing which the government says is badly needed, and 
which the Administration says it intends to encourage. 

That leads up to an important question: Who will 
build the houses this year and in the future? Private 
builders have plans to build a great number of homes 
this vear in the lower-priced field. They may be ham- 
pered in those plans, however, if the government decides 
to give preference to public housing projects. 

There are several bills now in Congress which call for 
putting millions of dollars into housing. President Tru- 
man has asked Congress to enact a law providing for 
l-million low-rent public housing units in the next 
seven years 

Is that much federal participation in housing desirable 
and necessary? If not, how much is? There is general 
recognition that slums should be cleared and that decent 
housing should be provided for dislocated persons in 
those areas. But evervbody dissatished with present 
living quarters should not expect Uncle Sam to provide 
beautiful new homes. The great majority of people will 
still have to rely on new housing provided by private 
builders, private funds, and private enterprise. ‘Truman 
agrees that most of the houses we need will have to be 
built by private enterprise without public subsidy. But 
he asserts that the industry is rapidly pricing itself out 
of the market by producing too few rental units and too 
large a proportion of high-priced houses. 


Private Building Record 

We would like to point out, however, that things are 
not so black as they seem. First. compare the housing 
record after World War I and after World War IT. Next, 
compare the U.S. housing experience with the British. 

The private builders in this country have done a re- 
markable job since the war in adding new housing units. 
I'he record is much better than it was after World War 
I. Construction of homes had fallen almost to zero dur- 
ing that war, too. As a result. there was an acute hous- 
ing shortage. New building activity had barely got under 
way before it was reduced sharply by rising materials and 
labor costs. Not until the postwar depression began in 
the latter halt of 1920 did building rise as prices fell. 
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Lower costs resulted in a steady increase in construction 
until the 1925 peak; it continued on a high plateau for 
several more years. 

Since World War II, on the other hand, the number 
of new dwelling units has increased each year. New con- 
struction may have been affected somewhat by the high 
cost as well as the scarcity of building materials and 
building labor. But the high cost of construction has 
not been a big enough obstacle to prevent a postwar 
housing boom. 


How the British Did 

By contrast, the British have had a much harder time. 
To begin with, England had a more critical housing 
shortage than did the U. S. at the end of World War II. 
It had been made more acute by wartime destruction of 
homes and almost complete lack of new building while 
the war was on. he British government set an immedi- 
ate goal for emergency housing of 750,000 units, and a 
longer-run goal at upward of 2-million units. The British 
tackled this problem by virtually taking over the housing 
industry late in 1945. This was not so much of a shock 
as it would have been in the U.S., for the British have 
long been accustomed to large-scale public housing. 

Local authorities had been set up under the Housing 
& Town Planning Act of 1919, to supervise the building 
of homes for low-income groups with the aid of public 
subsidies. This program was steadily expanded during 
the years between the two wars. 

When World War II ended, the British continued 
to seek a solution of their housing problem through a 
semisocialist program. The government took over com- 
plete control of construction materials by making itself 
the sole customer of the private producers. Building 
materials were supplied to local authorities and. to au 
thorized builders from this central government pool. 
Private builders do most of the actual construction. But 
only 20°% of it is on their own initiative; the other 80% 
is under closely regulated government contracts which 
control the type and the cost. 

The British record on housing so far has not been 
good. The goals established have not been reached. 
And, it is reported, private builders have produced more 
permanent housing on their own, within their smaller 
allotment, than have the local authorities responsible 
for the greater part of the program. 

On the basis of the British experience, we see a need 
for caution in Washington before plunging the govern- 
ment deeply into the housing business. And, on the 
basis of our building record, we see a reason for giving 
private enterprise a continued opportunity to do the 
job. That opportunity is a valuable chattel; its value can 
be enhanced or lowered by the kind of performance the 
building industry puts on in the future. 
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“No police chief alone can break that jam, Mr. Mayor 
—this town needs a top-notch traffic engineer!” 


America must find room for more than 40 million cars and trucks — and that’s no easy job! 


HIS police chief is right. It 

takes more than his badge of 
authority to speed the flow of traffic 
and eliminate congestion. 

What his city needs is a practical, 
intelligent plan—with adequately 
trained men to carry it out—and 
plenty of co-operation from the 
public, of course. 

No mayor or city manager, and 
no group of public spirited citizens 
alone, can possibly decide by them- 
selves how to end traffic snarls, de- 
lays and accidents. 

The problem demands thoroughly 
professional study and diagnosis— 
and more and more municipalities 
are now beginning to recognize this. 

Steps in the right direction 
They’ve taken steps in the right di- 
rection in Milwaukee, Detroit, Den- 


ver, Seattle, Buffalo and Dallas, to 
name just a few places. 

These cities—and numerous 
others—are giving their police de- 
partments the continuing help of 
experienced, competent, resource- 
ful trafficengineers—men whoknow 
how to get results with a minimum 
of public inconvenience. 

Sound planning gets results 
In Detroit, the result has been to 
speed vehicle movement consider- 
ably—with a 50 per cent decrease 
in accidents! 

Milwaukee has been made one of 
the safest cities in the country. 

Any community can effect com- 
parable improvements in its traffic 
set-up, if sensible, feasible programs 
are adopted for better use of its 
present streets. 


What traffic conscious America 
needs is not more restrictions on 
its cars, trucks and buses, but more 
up-to-date methods of routing them 
in everybody’s best interest. 

New safety for pedestrians as well 
as vehicle occupants is usually the 
result of smoother traffic flow. In 
fact, the record shows that almost 
every measure which reduces street 
congestion also reduces accidents. 

As a nation-wide observer of 
what competent traffic management 
can accomplish, Studebaker feels 
that there’s virtually no limit to the 
progress that can be made. 


STUDEBAKER 


AMERICA’S GREAT PROGRESSIVE IN 
TRANSPORTATION SINCE 1852 


#1949, The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 





2, 4-D applications kill weeds; 
are harmless to most grains. 


NIFOS*-T solutions control 


SANTOPHEN* 20, Monsanto’s 
pentachlorophenol, kills 
lermites, stops decay. 


aphids and other vegetable pests. 


SANTOBANE,* Monsanto’s 


DDT, is widely used to 


control horn flies and ticks. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Every year, the farmer is host to 
armies of uninvited guests. They are 
the insects and weeds that damage 
and destroy—leaving a wreckage in 
their path that costs agriculture 
billions of wasted dollars. 
Fortunately, the stay of these un- 
welcome guests can be cut short 
—with chemistry. Specifically, with 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals. 
There are Monsanto chemicals that 
kill weeds — help crops grow. 

Many varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables are protected against insect 
damage with chemical formulations 
that can be sprayed or dusted. 


Beef cattle and dairy herds, guarded 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1724 South Second Street, St. Louis 4 
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NIRAN,* Monsanto’s parathion, 
checks insect damage to many fruits. 


Speed the uninvited guest 


by Monsanto chemicals, live in 
peace, yield more meat, more milk. 


Wood treated with a Monsanto pre- 
servative lasts years longer. 


Monsanto does more than manu- 
facture agricultural chemicals. In 
co-operation with Experiment Sta- 
tions, County Agénts and Govern- 
ment awthorities, Monsanto conducts 
extensive tests fo find new and better 
ways to safeguard the nation’s 
agriculture. 

For Insecticides and Herbicides .. . If 
you are a user of insecticides and herbi- 
cides, consult your formulator. If you are 
a formulator, consult Monsanto . Write 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 


4, Missouri, or return the coupon if you 
preter. *Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 





